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Abstrew:t 


A group  of  1026  Illiterates  who  entered  Camp  Peary  during  Aug^lst  and 
September  19^  was  cocspstred  with  a group  of  1021  control  cases  who  entered 
the  Havy  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  parts  of  the  country  as  the  il- 
literates . Compe-risons  were  also  made  with  a third  group  of  999  iJien  of 
marginal  ability  (OCT  35  or  below)  who  did  not  receive  the  special  training 
at  Can^  Peary.  The  three  groups  are  not  perfectly  matched  on  such  factors 
as  age  and  marital  statvis , so  that  comparisons  may  be  Influenced  in  some 
degree  by  differences  in  these  factors . 

Ihe  basic  data  were  personnel  and  medical  records  abstracted  from 
the  flies  of  the  Naval  Recorls  Management  Center,  Garden  City,  L.I.  Data 
of  two  types  were  abstracted: 

(1)  background  facts  which  were  considered  to  be  possible  predictors 
of  success  in  the  Navy,  and 

(2)  facts  about  the  man's  Havy  career  which  were  considered  to  be 
indications  of  his  success  in  his  Navy  duty  assignments . 

The  first  analyses  undertaken  were  comparisons  of  the  illiterate, 
control,  and  marginal  groups.  When  the  groups  are  compared  on  factors  re- 
lating to  duty  in  the  Navy,  a number  of  differences  are  found.  The  illit- 
erates differed  from  the  control  group  in  the  following  ways ; 

(1)  The  illiterates  were  much  more  likely  than  were  the  control  cases 
to  be  assigned  to  the  CBs , and  were  less  likely  to  be  assigned  to  U.S.  per- 
manent party  or  to  auxiliary  ships . 

(2)  The  illiterates  tended  to  receive  a lower  average- proficiency 

in  rate.  Only  'yO/ft  received  an  average  of  3.5  or  over,  as  compared  with  73^ 
in  the  control  group. 

(3)  The  illiterates  received  fewer  promotions.  Only  15^  made  petty 
officer,  as  ccmpared  with  37^  in  the  control  group. 

(4)  The  Illiterates  received  more  disciplinary  actions.  In  the  il- 
literate group,  23^t  had  records  of  some  type  of  disciplinary  action,  as 
compaied  with  11^  of  the  control  group.  General  courts  martial  were  ten 
times  as  frequent  in  the  Illiterate  group. 

(5)  The  Illiterates  more  frequently  lost  time  due  to  misconduct. 

The  percentages  losing  time  were  20  for  the  illiterates  and  7 for  the  con- 
trol groups . 

(6)  The  illiterates  less  frequently  received  an  honorable  discharge- 
8311  vs.  88lt. 

(7)  The  illiterates  were  some%rhat  more  likely  to  receive  a medical 
surve.7,  and  were  the  only  group  to  be  surveyed  for  inability  to  learn.  The 
percent  surveyed  is  191^  and  1^  in  the  two  groups  . 

(8)  The  illiterates  were  6ome%rhat  more  likely  to  incur  a veneral 
infection  - 55^  vs . 3H. 


(9)  The  ililxerates  were  slightly  inoie  likely  to  generate  a Veterans 
Administration  disability  claim  - 11^  vs.  9%. 

In  some  respects,  however,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  differentiation 
between  the  two  groups.  The  Illiterates  show  as  much-possibly  more-sea  and 
overseas  duty  as  the  control  groups . The  total  length  of  service  for  the 
illiterates  averages  only  sli^tly  less  than  for  the  control  group,  and  the 
longest  time  spent  at  a duty  station  was  very  slmlAar  for  the  two  groups  . 
Hospitalizations  were  about  the  same  in  the  records  of  both  groups  . 

With  respect  to  every  factor  studied,  many  or  most  of  the  illiterates 
appeared  to  be  making  an  acceptable  adjustment  to  their  Navy  assignment. 

When  background  factors  and  test  scores  are  studied  in  relation  to 
the  illiterates ’ ability  to  complete  successfully  the  program  of  training 
at  Camp  Peary,  it  is  found  that  a substantial  prediction  can  be  achieved 
from  a number  of  measures  of  educational  background,  civilian  occupational 
experience,  literacy,  and  non-verbal  intelligence.  These  same  factors  pre- 
dict success  in  subsequent  Navy  assignments,  thou^  much  less  effectively. 
Using  these  predictors,  it  should  be  -possible  to  select  a group  of  illiterates 
who  would  have  relatively  high  probability  of  completing  training  and  better 
than  average  prospects  for  success  in  tiie  Navy. 


CHAPTER  1 


ORIEHTATIOH 


Military  personnel  operations  always  face  a comprom;'  ie  between  two 
objectives . One  is  to  have  each  man  highly  competent  in  the  specialty  for 
which  he  has  been  particularly  trained.  The  other  is  to  have  a maximum  of 
interchangeability  of  men,  so  that  any  man  can  take  over  the  fimctlons  of 
any  other  in  the  event  of  combat  casualty  on  the  one  hand  or  of  shifting 
personnel  needs  on  the  other.  Thoiagh  these  two  objectives  are  in  some 
respects  in  conflict,  they  both  establish  as  the  ideal  for  the  recruit  a 
fvJ-ly  competent,  fully  qualified  man.  An  individual  who  is  limited  in  any 
way  with  respect  to  vrtiat  he  is  physically  and  mentally  able  to  do  or  learn 
to  do  is  at  best  an  inconvenience  and  at  worst  a complete  liability  to  the 
military  personnel  officer. 

With  a small  military  establishment,  it  may  be  possible  to  approach 
the  ideal  of  having  each  recruit  fully  qualified  to  be  trained  for  any  type 
of  military  duty.  But  as  military  manpower  demands  become  relatively  great 
- as  they  were  during  World  War  II,  and  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  of 
International  tension  - there  are  not  enough  fully  qualified  men  to  go 
around.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  accept  and  use  various  types  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  in  some  respect  or  degree  limited  in  the  functions  which 
they  can  i>erform  within  the  Military  Establishment.  Three  major  supplemen- 
tary sources  of  personnel  may  be  recognized  which  differ  radically  in  nature 
but  ha.e  in  common  the  fact  that  they  are  not  completely  interchangeable  in 
the  types  of  military  duties  for  which  they  may  be  trained  and  in  which  they 
may  be  used.  The  groups  are  (l)  women,  (2)  men  with  some  type  or  degree  of 
physical  handicap,  and  (3)  individuals  of  limited  intellectual  ability  or 
educational  background  - "illiterates.”  All  three  are  relied  upon  more  and 
more  heavily  as  the  shortage  of  manpower  for  military  service  becomes  more 
acute.  It  is  with  the  third  group,  the  "illiterates",  that  this  report  is 
concerned . 

Individuals  of  marginal  ability  and  literacy  are  currently  being  ac- 
cepted into  the  Navy,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. It  therefore  becomes  important  to  have  information  about  how 
well  individuals  of  this  type  adjiist  to  the  demands  of  Navy  duty,  what  kinds 
of  assignments  they  are  successful  in,  and  what  factors  in  their  background 
are  indications  of  probable  succes  . The  present  study  was  undertaken  to 
provide  information  on  these  points . 

What  is  an  illiterate?  By  dictionary  definition  it  is  "a  person  un- 
able to  read  or  write."  But  by  what  operation  do  we  define  a person  as 
an  illiterate?  Perhaps  the  simplest  is  Just  to  ask  - him,  some  member  of 
his  family,  or  someone  who  knows  him  well  - whether  he  can  read  or  write. 
Essentially  this  approach  was  used  in  the  1930  ar.d  earlier  Decennial  Censuses  , 


But  this  type  of  teetimony  is  of  questionable  dependability.  Furthermore^ 
being  able  to  read  or  write  is  a matter  of  degree  - not  an  all-or-none  mat- 
ter. In  an  attempt  to  recognize  this,  the  19^0  Census  gathered  information 
on  hipest  school  grade  reached.  An  individual  was  defined  as  an  illiterate 
if  he  or  she  had  not  finished  the  fourth  grade  _chool.  By  this  definition^ 
19*+0  Census  figures  indicate  that  2l*-9,l60  o<.  native  bom  white  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  l8  and  2^  and  372,1^  of  those  between  25  and  3^  at 

the  time  of  the  Census  were  illiterate. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  completion  of  a level  of  schooling 
is  an  indication  of  exposure  to,  rather  than  a guarantee  of  laastery  of,  school 
skills . Furthermore , many  adults  whose  life  activities  have  mewie  little  de- 
mand upon  academic  sidlls  have  forgotten  mvich  that  they  learned  in  school. 
Literacy  is  best  defined  as  performance  - that  is,  performing  upon  a test  of 
reading  at  least  as  well  as  the  average  child  at  a specified  educational  level. 
Ability  to  read  (and  perhaps  carry  out  some  other  academic  skills)  as  well  cs 
the  average  child  irtio  has  coi^leted  the  foiurth  grade  presents  one  set  of  op- 
erations for  defining  literacy  which  has  been  rather  widely  accepted.  No 
adequate  figures  are  available  from  which  to  estimate  the  incidence  of  illit- 
eracy by  this  definition,  but  it  woxtld  almost  certainly  have  been  greater 
than  the  figures  given  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

During  the  latter  part  of  World  War  II,  illiteracy  was  defined  by  test 
procedures  of  the  sort  indicated  above.  The  test  in  use  was  the  Qualification 
Test.  This  test  was  administered  at  the  Induction  Station.  A score  of  9 or 
above  on  this  test  qualified  the  inductee  as  possessing  a minimum  standard  of 
literacy.  This  scoie  corresi>onded  to  a grade  level  of  4.  At  the  present  time, 
test  procedures  are  again  the  basis  for  defining  mlnlm\ffli  standards  of  literacy. 
Those  who  scoie  below  36  on  the  Navy  General  Classification  Test  are  given  the 
Literacy  Test  and  Non-Verbal  Classification  Test.  Those  scoring  above  37  on 
both  the  Non-Verbal  Classification  Test  and  Literacy  Test  are  sent  to  regvilar 
recriiit  training.  Those  scoring  below  38  on  the  Literacy  Test  and  above  37 
on  the  Non-Vertal  Classification  Test  are  sent  into  the  Recruit  Preparatory 
Training  Program,  a program  of  not  more  than  I3  weeks  duration  designed  to 
bring  the  men  up  to  niimnn  literacy  standards . Those  scoring  below  37  on 
the  Non-Verbal  Classification  Test  are  referred  to  the  Neuropsychiatric  Unit 
for  further  screening. 

During  World  War  II,  manpower  shortages,  coi^lned  with  the  feeling  that 
in  a democracy  each  shovild  share  in  the  defense  effort,  led  to  the  induction 
of  substantial  nxiafiaers  of  men  who  were  illiterate  by  the  definition  of  the 
previous  paragraph.  Since  these  men  could  not  immediately  profit  from  the 
standard  program  of  military  indoctrination,  which  assumed  ability  to  read, 
special  training  programs  were  developed  for  the  groups . These  combined 
sQBie  basic  military  indoctrination  with  special  literacy  training.  The  Navy 
had  such  a training  installation  at  Camp  Peary,  Virginia.  The  special  train- 
ing program  at  Cai^  Peary  wsis  in  operation  from  March  19W4-  to  about  January 
19^.  Training  was  for  a 13-week  period,  after  ^rtilch  men  were  sent  for 
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training  in  soiel3  special  school,  such  as  the  CB  school  at  Davisville,  R.I., 
or  sent  directly  to  a duty  assignment. 

During  the  approximately  22  months  of  its  operation,  at  least  20,000 
illiterates  went  from  the  school  at  Camp  Pesury  to  other  Navy  duties . How 
did  they  fare  in  the  Navy?  In  irtiat  capacities  did  they  serve?  How  satis- 
factory was  their  service  to  the  Navy? 

The  present  study  is  concerned  with  analysing  records  of  the  service 
of  illiterates  who  entered  and  of  those  ^o  were  "gi'aduated"  from  the  special 
training  program  at  Camp  Peary.  In  the  analysis  of  these  materials,  evidence 
was  80U£^t  hearing  on  three  questions: 

(1)  How  useful  were  the  group  of  illiterates  to  the  Navy?  In  what 
assignments  did  they  serve,  and  how  satisfactory  was  their  service? 

(2)  What  facts  about  an  illiterate  will  predict  his  future  success 
in  the  Navy? 

(3)  Did  the  special  training  idiich  the  illiterates  received  at 
Camp  Peary  contribute  to  their  more  effective  functioning  in  the  Navy? 

The  basic  materials  studied  were  the  service  records  and  medical  rec- 
ords of  1026  illiterates , a control  group  of  1021  men  entering  the  Navy  at 
the  same  time  and  from  the  same  geographical  region  as  the  illiterate  group, 
and  a group  of  999  individuals  with  low  verbal  intelligence  who  also  entered 
the  Navy  at  about  the  same  time  but  vho  were  not  classified  as  illiterates 
and  did  not  receive  special  training.  From  the  medical  and  service  records, 
two  general  types  of  information  were  abstracted.  One  type  consisted  of 
evidences  of  adequacy  of  x>erformance  in  the  Navy.  In  this  category  were  such 
things  as  promotions,  proficiency  ratings,  disciplinary  actions,  and  the  like. 
The  other  type  consisted  of  background  feurts  about  the  individual  which  could 
be  determined  at  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  military  seivlce , and  which 
might  seive  as  predictors  of  his  later  success  in  the  Navy.  In  this  category 
were  such  items  as  age,  marital  status,  educational  background,  job  history, 
and  test  scores  at  Induction.  The  types  of  information  which  were  abstracted 
may  best  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  record  form  which  was  used  in  abstracting 
the  material.  This  is  appended  to  the  report  as  Appendix  A. 

Information  entered  into  the  record  form  was  coded  for  IBM  analysis . 

The  items  coded,  emd  the  categories  in  irtilch  they  were  coded  are  shown  in 
Appendix  B.  Most  of  the  analyses  were  based  on  the  coded  data,  using  the 
categories  indicated  in  Appendix  B.  These  analyses  were  supplemented  by 
detailed  analyses  of  some  points  (i.e.,  specific  types  of  offense  leading 
to  disciplinary  action,  specific  type  of  petty  officer  rate  achieved,  etc.) 
carried  out  directly  from  the  record  forms . 

Evidence  on  the  first  problem  - the  extent  to  ^rtiich  the  Illiterates 
made  a useful  contribution  to  Navy  operations  - came  primarily  from  compari- 
sons of  the  illiterate  group  and  the  control  group.  The  detailed  procedures 
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for  selecting  Indiriduais  for  the  control  group  are  described  on  psges  S-6. 
In  general,  each  lndlvld\ial  In  the  Illiterate  group  vas  matched  (on  the 
basis  of  serial  nuniber)  with  an  Individual  who  vas  not  classified  as  Il- 
literate and  ^o  had  entered  the  Navy  at  the  same  time  Euad  from  the  same 
locality  that  he  had.  This  gave  a group  vhich  was  made  up  of  inductees ,^o 
came  from  the  same  parts  of  the  country,  and  entered  the  Navy  at  the  same 
time  as  the  members  of  the  Illiterate  group.  Fbr  comparisons  to  have  any 
meaning.  It  seemed  Important  that  these  factors  - and  most  particularly  the 
date  of  entering  service  - be  comparable  in  the  two  groups.  However,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  ci^ratlon  of  matching  gave  a control  group  which 
was  somewhat  unrepresentative  of  the  total  entering  Navy  grovip.  This  point 
will  be  elaborated  In  a later  section.  Comparisons  of  the  groups  on  back- 
ground factors  are  described  In  Chapter  2,  and  comparisons  with  respect  to 
measures  indicative  of  adequacy  of  service  to  the  Navy  are  presented  in 
Chapter  3 ot  theff^epirt. 

JPhe  second  problem  was  whether  there  were  facts  about  the  Illiterate 
the  time  of  his  entrance  Into  the  service  which  would  predict  his 
later  success . The  various  background  facts  and  test  scores  available  for 
the  Illiterate  were  correlated  with  variables  believed  to  Indicate  a record 
of  adequate  and  useful  service  In  the  Navy.  Evidence  on  these  relationships 
Is  presented  In  Chapter  4 of  the  report. 

The  only  basis  for  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  specialized  training 
program  at  Canq)  Peary  vas  by  caoiq>arlson  of  the  Illiterate  group  with  the 
group  of  Individuals  with  low  verbal  Intelligence.  Data  were  available  for 
men  who  had  Navy  GCT  scores  of  35  or  lower.  This  group  had  been  used  in  the 
standardization  of  the  Navy  Non-Verbal  Classification  Test.  It  was  hoped 
that  they  would  prove  to  be  comparable  in  ability  and  other  characteristics 
to  the  group  receiving  specialized  training  at  Camp  Peary,  so  that  It  would 
he  reasonable  to  attribute  differences  between  the  groups  to  the  effect  of 
the  special  training.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  two  groups 
differed  in  measures  of  ability  and  In  other  Important  respects . The  evi- 
dence on  comparahlllty  of  the  two  groups  Is  presented  in  Chapter  2,  while 
comparisons  on  criterion  measures  of  successful  Navy  service  are  given  in 
Chapter  3.  The  data  are  not  such  as  to  permit  drawing  any  conclusions  about 
the  effects  of  the  training  program. 


CHAPTER  2 


KATURE  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  POPULATIQHS 
General  Description 


There  were  three  groups  of  men  used  in  the  study.  No  Negroes  were 
included  in  any  of  the  groups,  hut  there  were  a few  Asiatics.  One  of 
the  grovips  was  made  up  of  men  idio  had  been  classified  as  illiterate  at 
the  induction  station  and  had  been  sent  to  Camp  Peary  to  take  the  spe- 
cialized training  program.  The  second  group  was  made  up  of  men  who  were 
selected  to  match  the  illiterates  on  the  basis  of  place  of  induction  and 
tliae  of  entrance  in  the  Navy.  These  men  made  up  the  control  or  normal 
group  idilch  was  s'ipposed  to  represent  a cross-section  of  the  Literate 
men  who  entered  the  Navy  at  the  same  time  as  the  illiterates . The  third 
group  was  made  up  of  men  of  marginal  ability  who  had  Navy  General  Clas- 
sification Test  scores  of  35  or  lower  but  who  had  not  been  classified  as 
Illiterate  and  had  not  been  sent  to  Can^  Peary. 

1.  The  "Illiterate"  group. 

The  illiterate  group  consisted  of  1026  men  inducted  into  the  Navy 
during  the  last  peu*t  of  August  or  early  September  19^.  They  began  their 
literacy  training  at  Caiqp  Peary  some  time  In  September  1944  and  were  In 
companies  155  to  l64  inclusive.  These  men  had  been  classified  as  Illiterate 
at  the  induction  stations  since  they  had  scored  below  9 on  the  Qualification 
Test,  but  had  qualified  at  least  minimally  on  the  Group  Target  Test.  At  the 
time  these  men  were  at  Camp  Peary,  the  special  training  program  heid  been  in 
operation  there  for  about  six  months . 

Practically  all  of  the  Illiterates  were  Inductees . Some  of  the  men 
had  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  at  an  earlier  date  but  had  been  turned 
down  because  they  did  not  meet  the  minimum  educational  and  mental  standards. 
Others  had  been  turned  down  at  induction  on  a previous  date  for  the  same 
reasons  or  for  physical  reasons . About  2 percent  of  the  men  had  had  pre- 
vious service  in  some  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces,  usually  the  Army. 

Every  state  had  at  least  one  representative  in  the  illiterate  seimple; 
however,  the  majority  of  the  illiterates  came  from  the  South  and  Southwest. 
The  iTural  areas  in  these  sections  contributed  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
group. 

2.  The  "normal"  control  group. 

The  control  group  was  selected  by  taking  a serial  number  which  was 
five  digits  above  the  serial  number  of  the  Illiterate  serviceman , The 
name  of  the  man  was  obtained  either  from  the  microfilm  list  of  serial  num- 
bers at  the  Naval  Records  Management  Center  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island, or 
from  the  master  card  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  Washington, 
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D^C.  The  man  thvis  Identified  vas  Included  In  the  control  group  If  he  (1) 
was  not  a Hegro,  (2)  held  not  heen  classified  as  an  Illiterate,  and  (3) 
had  entered  the  services  at  the  sane  time  and  from  the  sane  geographical 
area  as  his  Illiterate  counterpgirt . If  the  man  thus  selected  did  not 
meet  these  three  conditions , he  was  rejected  and  another  serial  number 
five  digits  below  that  of  the  Illiterate  was  chosen.  If  this  man  did  not 
qualify  for  the  control  group,  a third  serial  number  four  digits  above 
that  of  the  Illiterate  was  chosen,  and  so  on.  Throii^  the  use  of  this 
procedure,  a control  case  was  found  for  1021  of  the  Illiterates.  By 
vising  this  pz^edure,  it  was  hoped  that  certain  background  variables 
could  be  controlled  so  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  groups  would 
be  the  level  of  literacy. 

Since  one  of  the  bases  for  selecting  members  of  the  control  group 
was  that  the  place  of  Induction  should  be  the  sane  as  that  of  the  Illit- 
erates, the  geographical  distribution  for  this  group  resembles  very  closely 
that  of  the  Illiterate  group.  The  majority  of  the  men  come  from  rural 
areas  of  the  South  and  Southwest.  Since  Information  concerning  the  place 
of  attending  school  was  not  available  for  the  control  grovtp,  the  home 
county  was  coded  as  the  place  of  birth.  This  difference  In  coding  ac- 
counts for  some  dlscrepemcy  between  the  Illiterates  and  controls  In  popu- 
lation of  home  county  and  rural  level  of  living  Indices . 

3.  The  marginal  ability  group. 

The  third  group  used  in  this  study  vas  made  up  of  999  nten  had 
scored  below  36  on  the  OCT,  and  irtio  had  entered  the  Kavy  at  approximately 
the  same  time  as  the  Illiterates . The  group  was  one  which  had  been  vised 
In  standeudlzlng  the  Havy  Non-verbal  Classification  Test,  and  was  composed 
of  those  men  entering  recruit  training  at  Balnbrldge,  Great  Lakes,  San  Diego, 
and  Farr'agut  bases  during  certain  weeks  of  September  19^4  who  had  OCT 
scores  below  the  specified  value  of  36.  Rosters  for  these  men  were  on 
file  In  the  Reseazxh  Division,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  These  men  had 
not  been  classified  as  Illiterate  and  had  not  been  given  special  literacy 
training.  About  ^ percent  of  this  group  were  enlistees  and  had  not  been 
given  the  (Qualifications  Test.  For  this  reason  the  basis  of  determining 
their  literacy  used  at  the  time  of  enlistment  Is  not  very  clear. 

CoMparlson  of  Groups  with  Respect  to 
Characterlstcs  and  Background  Factors 


A variety  of  types  of  information  about  the  men  in  the  three  groups 
may  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  in  what  respects  the  groups  are 
reasonably  well  matched  and  In  what  respects  they  are  sharply  differentiated. 

The  matching  between  Illiterate  and  control  groups  was  designed  to  control 
such  factors  as  type  of  hone  cocmvinlty  £uvd  duration  of  Navy  service . The 
very  natvure  of  the  groups  Implies  large  differences  in  education  and  Intelli- 
gence. The  factors  for  which  Information  nas  available  will  be  considered  in  turn. 
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1.  RuralnesB  of  origin. 

The  density  of  population  of  home  county  is  shown  in  Table  1.  It  is 

Table  1 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Men  by  Population 
I>er  Square  Mile*'  of  Home  County 


Population  i>er 

Percentage 

square  mile 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

8CX)  and  over 

7.0 

10.5 

11.6 

600-799 

4.2 

4.2 

3.4 

400-599 

1.7 

3.2 

2.6 

200-399 

5.4 

8.3 

8.1 

100-199 

9.7 

10.7 

11.4 

Under  100 

72.0 

63.1 

62.8 

Based  on  County  Data  from  19^,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


clear  that  all  three  groups  are  predominantly  rural.  Illiterate  and  con- 
trol groups  should  natch  closely  on  this  variable,  since  a control  case 
was  accepted  only  if  the  man  entered  the  service  from  the  same  Induction 
station  as  the  man  whom  he  was  matching.  The  differences  which  appear  be- 
tween illiterate  and  control  groups  may  not  be  genuine,  but  a reflection  of 
a difference  in  manner  of  defining  home  county.  The  home  county  of  the  il- 
literate was  defined  as  the  one  in  idiich  he  reported  that  he  had  gone  to 
school  (l.e.,  had  lived  at  school  age).  In  the  control  group  this  infor- 
mation was  not  available,  so  county  in  which  bom  was  used.  The  differeiaces 
were  luit  great  in  any  event.  The  marginal  group  come  from  areas  which  were 
rural  to  very  nearly  the  same  degree  as  the  control  group,  thou^  geographi- 
cally fewer  cases  come  from  the  South  eind  Southwest. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  selecting  a control  groxip  which  would 
match  the  illiterate  group  in  place  of  origin,  one  automatically  selected 
a gmup  which  was  not  geographically  representative  of  the  total  entering 
population  of  Havy  recruits.  The  biases  of  the  illiterate  group  were  in- 
tentionally carried  over  into  the  control  group. 

2.  Soclo-feconoitic  level  of  home  county. 

A measura  of  general  socio-economic  level  of  rural  living  was  ob- 
tained from  the  County  Data  Book,  based  on  the  I9V)  U.S.  Census.*  The 
County  Data  Book  reports  a level  of  living  index  for  comtles  based  on 


* 

Bureau  of  the  Census . County  Data  Book  - A supplement  to  the  Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  States.  19^7  Washington,  D.C. 
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housing^  income,  and  education.  The  average  is  set  at  100  and  the  greatest 
wei^t  is  given  to  the  educational  level  of  the  population  25  years  old  and 
over  in  the  county.  Distributions  for  this  index  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Socio-Economic  Ratings* 

of  Home  County 


Soclo- 

Percentage 

Economic  Rating 

Illiterate  Control 

Marginal 

High  (150  and  over) 

5.7 

7.2 

4.9 

Above  Average  (120-149) 

15.0 

19.8 

26.0 

Average  (9O-II9) 

18.8 

24.7 

27.5 

Belov  Average  (6O-89) 

53.3 

44.3 

37.2 

Low  (Belov  60) 

7.2 

4.0 

4.3 

Median 

83.8 

91.5 

99.3 

Based  on  County  Data  from  19^,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


The  range  of  the  level  of  living  indices  for  the  illiterate  group  was  from 
19  throu^  179.  About  6l  percent  of  the  illiterates  came  from  areas  which 
had  level  of  living  indices  below  90.  This  may  be  compared  w^ith  48.3  per- 
cent of  the  control  cases  and  4-1.5  percent  of  the  marginal  group  having 
indices  within  this  remge.  Median  values  are  respectively  83.8  for  illit- 
erates, 91.5  for  control  grovip,  and  99.3  for  the  marginal  group.  Once  again, 
the  difference  between  illiterate  and  control  groups  may  result  from  the  dif- 
ference in  procedure  for  identifying  home  county. 

3.  National  origin. 

In  all  three  groups  the  vast  majority  were  American-born  from  English- 
speaking  homes.  However,  foreign-bom  and  non-Engllsh-speaklng  homes  oc- 
curred with  somewhat  greater  frequency  in  the  illiterate  group.  The  essential 
facts  are  as  follows: 

Illiterate  Control  Marginal 

Born  outside  of  the  United  States  2.2^  0.4^  O.T^t 

Language  other  than  or  in  addition 

to  English  spoken  in  the  home  12.6^  4.9^  6.1^ 

The  differences  arise  primarily  from  the  inclusion  of  more  individuals  of 
Mexican  origin  in  the  illiterate  gi*oup. 
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4.  Age  and  marital  status . 

StstlstlcB  on  age  at  tine  of  induction  are  reported  in  Table  3,  vhile 
aaterlal  on  marital  atatvis  is  presented  in  Table  4.  The  men  in  the  control 

Table  3 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Age  at  Induction 


Age  Group 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Under  age 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

17  - 18 

46.0 

38.3 

76.2 

19-20 

16.2 

14.8 

6.9 

21-22 

10.5 

10.0 

3.9 

23  - 24 

11.1 

13.7 

5.0 

25-26 

8.7 

14.6 

4.3 

27-28 

2.1 

3.2 

0.8 

29-30 

2.4 

2.5 

0.9 

31  - 32 

0.9 

0.8 

0.1 

33  - 34 

1.2 

1.3 

0.5 

35  and  over 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

Median  age 

19  A yrs. 

20.6  yrs. 

18.3  yrs. 

Table  4 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Marital 
Status  at  Induction 

Marital 

Percentage 

Status 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Single 

65.0 

59.4 

82.0 

Married 

33.2 

39.8 

17.2 

Divorced  or 

Se]>arated 

1.1 

0.7 

0.5 

Widowed 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

group  are  the  oldest^  on  the  average,  and  the  difference  shows  up  most 
sharply  if  one  notes  the  percent  23  years  old  or  over.  This  percentage  is 
36.8  in  the  control  group,  27.0  in  the  illiterate  group,  and  only  12.1  in 
the  marginal  group . By  contrast,  the  percents  of  individuals  I7  or  18  years 
of  age  are  respectively  30.3,  46.0,  and  t6.2.  The  control  group  is  made 
up  of  somewhat  older  men,  idiile  the  meirglnal  group  has  a preponderance  of 
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yoimgsters.  A large  proportion  of  this  group  consisted  of  IT-ye^r-old  en- 
listees, whereas  the  other  groups  included  almost  exclusively  inductees. 

The  fact  that  the  control  group  could  Include  almost  no  enlistees 
(due  to  the  procedure  of  matching  on  the  basis  of  serial  nirnber) , combined 
with  the  data  on  age,  provides  further  indication  of  the  fact  that  this 
group  was  unrepresentative  of  the  total  Navy  input  at  this  period. 

Parallelling  the  data  on  age  is  the  finding  that  the  control  group 
contained  a somewhat  larger  proportion  of  married  men,  ^ile  the  marginal 
group  had  a sharply  lower  percentage  of  married. 

Although  fewer  in  the  illiterate  them  the  control  group  were  mar- 
ried, more  reported  dependents  at  the  -^me  of  their  induction  (59  7?^  vs. 

52  .856)  . The  excess  in  the  illiterate  ^oup  arose  from  cases  reporting 
parents  &u3d/or  siblings  dependent  upoi^them.  Only  36. 0 percent  of  the 
marginal  grotip  reported  any  dependents. 

5.  Edixcational  backgro\md. 

Since  one  of  ova:  groups  was  defined  as  illiterate,  end  another  as 
consisting  of  men  of  low  verbal  Intelligence,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
these  groups  would  differ  sharply  from  the  control  group  in  educational 
backgrovmd.  This  is  indeed  the  case.  Data  on  school  grade  completed  are 
presented  in  Table  5,  i»hlle  evidence  on  school  retardation  is  presented 
in  Table  6. 

The  median  school  grade  con^leted  by  the  illiterates  was  5 >2,  as 
compared  with  7.9  for  the  marginal  group  and  l|j^  for  the  control  group. 
The  control  group  fell  Just  slightly  above  th^iedian  value  reported  for 
irtxite  males  17-3^  years  old  in  the  1940  U.S.  Census.  The  percent  com- 
pleting less  than  four  grades  of  schooling  was  21.5  for  the  illiterate 
group,  1.0  for  the  marginal  group,  and  0.6  for  the  control  group.  By 
contrast,  the  percents  going  beyond  the  ninth  grade  were,  respectively, 
1.8,  16.1,  and  61.7.  Though  there  is  overlap  among  the  groups,  the  il- 
literates typically  left  school  in  the  elementary  school,  the  marginal 
group  in  Junior  high  school,  eind  the  control  group  in  senior  high  school. 

The  retardation  index  is  essentially  a measure  of  overageness  in 
greide.  It  was  assimed  that  the  age  for  completing  the  first  grade  was 
seven  years . The  index  was  found  by  adding  six  to  the  highest  grade 
completed  and  subtracting  the  sum  from  the  age  the  man  left  school . 

This  gave  the  nvunber  of  years  the  man  was  overage  for  his  grade.  This 
difference  was  then  divided  by  the  highest  school  grade  completed  to  get 
the  index  of  reteordatlon . For  example , suppose  that  a man  had  completed 
the  third  grade  and  left  school  at  the  age  of  I5.  If  he  had  made  norc^al 
progress  in  school , he  would  have  completed  this  grade  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  therefore  he  was  six  years  overage  for  his  grade.  The  number 
of  years  he  was  overage  for  his  grade  divided  by  the  grade  he  completed 
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Table  5 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Hipest  School  Grade  Cocnpleted 


Hipest  School 
Grade  Completed 

Percentage 

I3J.iterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Hone 

1.9 

0.1 

0.3 

Under  h 

21.5 

0.5 

0.7 

k - 6 

48.3 

8.3 

18.1 

7 - 9 

26.4 

29.4 

64.7 

10  ..  12 

1.8 

52.0 

16.1 

13  - 15 

- 

6.6 

0.0 

16  and  over 

- 

3»1 

0.0 

Median  Grade  Completed 

5.2 

10.7 

7.9 

Table  6 

Percentage  Distribution  of  School  Retardation  Indices 


Retardation  Percentage 


Index 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Hot  retarded 

5.7 

52.6 

22.4 

0.1  - 0.4 

31.8 

39.2 

6l.6 

0.5  - 0.9 

25.1 

7.5 

13.3 

1.0  - 1.9 

25.1 

0.5 

2.5 

2.0  and  over 

12.0 

0.2 

0.2 

Median 

0.73 

none 

0.13 

Information  not 

aT'allable 

136 

84 

203 

(third  greide)  vould  gite  him  an  index  of  retardation  of  2.0.  In  other 
w-ords,  he  had  repeated  every  grade  twice,  l.e.,  spent  three  years  in  each 
grade  on  the  average. 

In  the  control  group  more  than  half  the  cases  show  no  retardation, 
and  a retardation  index  of  as  much  at  0.5  (i.e.,  one  and  a half  years  per 
grade)  is  found  in  only  8.2  percent  of  the  group.  The  marginal  group 
typically  shows  some  retardation,  but  extreme  retardation  is  still  relatively 
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rare.  The  median  retardaticn  index  of  0.I3  corresponds  to  the  loss  of 
about  one  year  In  co!qpletlng  the  ei^t  grades  which  was  the  typical  edu- 
cational level  for  this  group.  In  the  illiterate  group  the  median  re- 
tardation index  is  0.73,  and  37.1  percent  of  indlvidvials  averaged  two  or 
more  years  i>er  grade.  Clearly,  those  lUlterates  who  had  attended  school 
had  made  very  meager  progress . The  typical  illiterate  had  attended  school 
until  he  was  about  I5  in  order  to  complete  the  four  or  five  grades  that  he 
con5>leted . 

« The  supplementary  training  of  the  illiterates  beyond  public  school 
was  also  quite  limited.  Additional  training  was  reported  by  only  I3  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  and  in  only  3 percent  of  the  cases  did  it  last  for  over 
a year.  The  most  frequent  types  were  training  under  the  CCC  and  NYA.  The 
other  two  groups  each  shoyed  sometdiat  greater  frequency  and  duration  of 
su|>plementary  training. 

6.  Performance  on  tests  of  ability. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  way  in  which  the  groups  were  assembled, 
they  differed  sharply  in  test  performance.  Score  distributions  on  the  Navy 
General  Classification  Test  are  shown  in  Table  7.  Medieua  score  for  the 

Table  7 

Percentage  Distribution  of 
Navy  General  Classification  Test  Scores* 


^ Percentage 

Score  InterveQ. 

Illiterate  Control 

Marginal 

76-80 

.1 

71  - 75 

1.0 

66-70 

5.9 

61  - 65 

7.4 

56  - 60 

10.7 

51  - 55 

.1 

14.0 

46-50 

.3 

15.6 

41  - 4; 

1.5 

14.6 

36-40 

9.8 

14.4 

31  - 35 

32.6 

10.9 

78.9 

26  - 30 

38.1 

4.4 

20.1 

21  - 25 

17.6 

.2 

0.9 

Median 

29.8 

47.3 

32.4 

« 

OCT  scores  were  not  available  for  I66  men  In  the  illiterate  group, 
l64  men  in  the  control  group,  and  7 nien  in  the  low  level  ability  group. 

n n 

The  OCT  test  was  given  to  the  illiterate  group  after  they  had  completed 
nine  weeks  of  special  training. 
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illiterate  group  is  29.8,  and  this  score  was  achieved  af+er  nine  weehs  of 
literacy  training.  This  contrasts  with  a median  of  47.3  for  the  control 
group.  Only  1.9  percent  of  the  illiterate  group  received  scores  above  40, 
whereas  70.1  percent  of  the  control  group  fell  above  this  score.  The  con- 
trol gro\ap  contained  some  low  scores-15.5  percent  falling  at  35  or  below. 

It  was  a random  group,  rather  than  a group  selected  as  having  normal  scores 
in  OCT,  and  the  bottom  tall  of  this  group  overlapped  the  illiterate  group. 

By  definition,  the  marginal  group  was  made  up  of  men  with  GCT  scores 
below  36.  The  bulk  of  the  scores  fell  in  the  interval  3I  - 35. 

The  groups  may  also  be  compared  on  the  Qijalification  Test  given  at 
the  Induction  Station.  This  test  served  as  the  primary  basis  for  making 
the  diagnosis  of  illiteracy.  A score  of  8 or  below  was  considered  to  be 
grounds  for  classification  as  an  illiterate.  Score  distributions  are 
shown  in  Table  8.  The  control  group  shows  almost  no  scores  below  9,  'idiereas 

Table  8 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Qualification  Test  Scores 


Percentage 

Score  Interval 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

15  - 17 

67.2 

9.7 

12-14 

16.4 

32.2 

9 - 11 

0.1 

15.5 

53.3 

6 - 8 

33.2 

0.8 

4.3 

3 - 5 

28.6 

0.1 

0.2 

0-2 

38.0 

0.2 

Median 

3.9 

16.4 

11.0 

Hot  tested 

16 

21 

577 

all  but  one  of  the  illiterates  received  scores  of  8 or  lower.  Less  than 
half  of  the  marginal  group  took  this  test , because  they  were  volunteers . 

Of  those  irtio  took  the  test,  about  5 percent  fell  below  the  critical  score. 

The  order  of  the  groups  on  the  Mechanical  Aptitude  Test  remains  the 
same.  The  Illiterates  fell  someirtiat  below  the  marginal  group,  and  both  fall 
well  below  the  control  group.  However,  the  differences  here  are  somewhat 
less  than  on  the  OCT,  suid  2.5  percent  of  the  illiterates  obt..in  scores  of  50 
or  over.  The  data  are  shown  in  Table  9. 

Two  other  comparisons  are  possible  between  the  illiterates  eind  the 
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liable  9 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Mechanical  Aptitude 
Test  Scores 


Percentage 

Score  Interval 

Illiterate  Control 

Marginal 

70 

60 

- 79 

- 69 

0.2 

3.5 

13.8 

0.3 

50 

- 59 

2.3 

£6.0 

8.1 

4o 

- ^9 

26.1 

30.6 

35.8 

30 

- 39 

53.7 

23.0 

50.3 

20 

- 29 

17.7 

3.1 

5.5 

Median 

35.7 

i*7.3 

38.0 

No  Score 

Available 

206 

164 

284 

Table  10 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Non-Verbal 
Classification  Test  Raw  Scores 


Percentage 

Score  Interval  Illiterate  Marginal 


70  - 79 

0.1 

0.5 

60-69 

1.1 

12.7 

50  - 59 

11.6 

33.1 

40-49 

28.4 

34.7 

30  - 39 

33.8 

15.0 

20-29 

20.9 

3.5 

10  - 19 

3.8 

0.4 

0 - 9 

0.3 

0.1 

Median  37.5  *^.5 


No  Score 

Available  40  20 


marginal  group.  Data  on  the  Non-Verbal  Classification  Test  are  shown  in 
Table  10.  These  data  are  reported  as  raw  scores  - not  Navy  scaled  scores. 
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The  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  quite  striking.  Only  about  17 
I>ercent  of  the  illiterates  score  as  hi^  as  the  median  of  the  marginal 
group.  The  two  groups  differ  not  only  in  literacy,  but  also  quite  markedly 
in  measures  of  non-verbal  Intelllgeince . The  difference  in  literacy  is  further 
documented  by  scores  on  the  Literacy  Test  X-1,  which  are  shown  in  Table  11. 

Table  11 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Scores  on 
Literacy  Test  X-1 


Score 

Percentage 

Interval 

Illiterate  Marginal 

45  - 

49 

0.5 

40  - 

44 

19.5 

65.1 

35  - 

39 

23.7 

23.8 

30  - 

34 

13.9 

7.7 

25  - 

29 

12.5 

1.7 

20  - 

24 

8.1 

0.6 

15  - 

19 

3.8 

0.4 

10  - 

14 

3.0 

0.1 

5 - 

9 

1.0 

0.1 

0 - 

4 

14.5 

Median 

32.1 

40.7 

No  Score 

Available 

48 

18 

This  is  a test  of  literacy  at  a relatively  low  level,  so  most  of  the  marginal 
group  get  very  close  to  x>e^fect  scores . The  illiterate  group  spreads  out 
over  the  score  range , with  a secondary  mode  at  a score  of  zero . 

7 . Avocational  and  work  history. 

Evidence  on  hobbles  and  leisure  time  activities  is  presented  in  Table  12. 
As  a group,  the  illiterates  had  few  hobbies  other  than  hunting  or  fishing. 

About  7 percent  reported  that  they  had  no  hobbies  and  about  l8  percent  reported 
hobbies  of  a mechanical,  constrxictlve , or  musical  nature.  Most  of  the  latter 
group  rei>orted  "tinkering  with  a car"  and  playing  the  guitar.  The  control 
group  reported  much  more  diversified  hobbies  than  did  the  illiterates . Ap- 
prorimately  46  percent  of  the  controls  reported  hobbles  of  a mechanical,  con- 
structive, or  musical  nature.  These  hobbies  also  tended  to  Involve  more  highly 
developed  skills  and  knowledges  than  did  those  rei>orted  by  the  illiterates . 

Tho  hobbies  reported  by  the  marginal  group  are  also  a good  deal  more  diversified 
than  those  rei>orted  by  the  illiterates . 
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Table  12 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Hobbies  and  Leisure 
Time  Activities 


Percentage 

Hobby 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

None 

7.3 

12.6 

U.6 

Only  sports,  hunting, 

or  fishing 

lh.9 

1^1.3 

lt6.0 

Others  - i.e.  mechanical 

mvislcal,  etc. 

17.8 

45.6 

39. 

No  information 

59 

151^ 

26i^ 

Table  13 

PerceKtagv.  distribution  of  Principal 
Occupation 


Percentage 


Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Professional,  semi- 

professional , and 
managerial 

0.3 

5.6 

0.7 

Clerical  and  sales 

0.9 

6.6 

3.5 

Service 

1.9 

2.2 

1.5 

Farm  worker 

42.8 

25.1 

27.3 

Skilled  labor 

12.1 

21.8 

11.1 

Semi-skilled  labor 

26.3 

15.5 

23.0 

Unskilled  labor 

12.5 

6.8 

13.3 

Never  worked 

3.0 

16.4 

19.6 

No  information 

34 

4l 

56 

Evidence  on  type  of  employment  is  presented  in  Table  I3.  Almost  all 
of  the  Illiterates  had  work  experience  before  joining  the  Navy.  The  largest 
group  (^31^)  was  made  up  of  family  workers  on  a farm  who  received  no  wages. 
The  next  largest  group  (2T^t)  were  employed  as  semi-skilled  workers.  About 
12  percent  were  employed  as  skilled  workers  and  about  the  same  percentage 
were  employed  as  unskilled  workers.  The  average  wage  reported  by  the  illit- 
erates who  had  been  employed  other  than  as  a family  worker  was  about  $30.00 
p<jr  week. 
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The  occupational  background  of  the  control  group  was  also  much  more 
varied  than  was  that  of  the  illiterates . A somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
the  control  group  than  the  illiterate  had  had  no  full-time  work  experience 
before  entering  the  Navy.  This  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  controls  had  been  attending  school  full-time  before  entering  the  service. 
Farmers  and  general  farm  workers  made  up  a large  fraction  (25^)  of  the  control 
group ^ but  they  were  less  frequent  than  among  the  illiterates.  More  frequent 
in  the  control  than  in  the  illiterate  group  were  professional^  semi-professional 
and  managerial  (5.6  vs.  O.3);  clerical  and  sales  (6.6  vs.  0.9)j  and  skilled 
labor  (21.8  vs.  12.1).  The  Illiterates  showed  an  excess  of  unskilled  labor 
(12.5  vs.  6.8)  and  semi-skilled  labor  (26.3  vs.  I5.5). 

About  one  quarter  of  the  men  in  the  marginal  group  had  never  worked 
before  coming  into  the  Navy,  and  about  one  quarter  had  been  farm  workers. 

Most  of  the  other  men  had  been  semi-skilled  (22^)  or  unskilled  (13^)  workers. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a comprehensive  evaluation  of  each  man's 
total  work  experience . The  material  reported  in  his  personnel  record  was 
rated  with  respect  to  two  dimensions.  One  evaluation  was  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  independence  from  family  and  of  social  interaction  with  strangers . 

These  ratings  are  shown  in  Table  l4.  A second  rating  was  with  respect  to 

Table  l4 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Ratings  of  Total  Work  Experience 
with  Respect  to  Independence  and  Socialization 


Work  Experience 
Rating 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

7 

1.7 

6.0 

0.9 

6 

5.1 

12.5 

5.5 

5 

36.5 

41.6 

50.4 

h 

^.5 

9.6 

7.3 

3 

18.3 

7.0 

10.7 

2 

13.7 

5.3 

9.0 

1 

20.3 

18.0 

16.2 

No  rating  available 

2 

167 

231 

progress  and  advancement  in  his  occupation.  These  ratings  are  shown  in 
Table  I5.  More  detailed  definition  of  the  steps  in  the  rating  scale  is  pro- 
vided in  Appendix  C . 


The  illiterate  group  showed  greater  frequencies  at  the  lower  levels 


Table  I5 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Ratings  of  Total  Work  Experience 
with  Respect  to  Advancement  and  Progress 


Work  Experience 
Rating 

Percentage 

Illiterate  ^ Gifentrol 

Marginal 

7 

C.8 

4.7 

0.4 

6 

4.3 

7.5 

1.7 

5 

7.0 

12.0 

5.3 

4 

22.4 

26.6 

28.0 

3 

18.3 

12.2 

12.8 

2 

45.7 

35.6 

51.0 

1 

1.6 

1.4 

0.9 

No  rating  available 

2 

171 

231 

on  both  of  these  scales.  Thus,  on  the  independence  and  socialization  scale, 

52.3  percent  of  the  illiterates  fell  at  step  3 or  below,  as  compared  with 

30.3  percent  of  the  control  group  and  35.9  percent  of  the  marginal  group. 

On  the  advancement  scale,  65.6  percent  of  the  illiterates  fell  at  step  3 
and  below,  compared  with  49.2  percent  of  the  control  and  64.7  percent  of  the 
marginal  group.  The  illiterates  were  characterized  by  Job  histories  which 
showed  relatively  little  progress  and  advancement  and  relatively  little  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  The  most  frequent  pattern  was  that  of  unpaid 
worker  on  a family  farm. 

8 . Summary  statement . 

In  summary  the  "average"  Illiterate  in  our  sample  could  be  described 
as  follows ; 

He  was  Inducted  in  the  Navy  when  he  was  about  19  years  old.  At  the 
time  of  induction,  he  was  single  but  had  one  or  more  people  who  were  parti- 
ally or  wholly  dependent  on  him  for  support.  Before  induction,  he  had  lived 
in  a rural  area  of  the  South  where  the  standard  of  living  was  below  the  averag 
for  the  nation  as  a whole . He  had  completed  the  fourth  grade  in  school  and 
left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  after  having  repeated  at  least  three  grades 
Since  leaving  school,  he  had  worked  for  his  parents  or  a relative  on  a non- 
mechanlzed  farm.  In  his  spare  time  he  hunted  or  fished.  He  made  a score  of 
4 out  of  a possible  17  on  the  Qualifications  Test  and  a score  of  31  on  the 
Navy  General  Classification  Test. 
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Adeqiiacy  of  the  Records  and  of  the 
Comparison  Groups 


The  primary  purposes  of  having  two  groups  of  men  in  addition  to  the 
illiterate  group  were  to  provide  some  basis  for  comparing  the  performance 
of  the  illiterates  in  the  Navy  with  a group  of  "normal"  men  who  had  the 
same  length  of  duty  and  to  find  out  how  effective  the  special  training 
program  had  been  in  preparing  the  illiterates  for  their  Navy  service  by 
comparing  them  with  a group  of  men  of  similar  ability  who  had  not  been 
given  the  training. 

Comparisons  among  the  groups  of  men  should  be  made  with  a great  deal 
of  caution  for  several  reasons . One  should  remember  that  the  original  data 
for  this  study  were  obtained  from  the  seirvice  and  medical  records  which,  in 
some  instances , were  not  complete  and  which  contained  an  undetermined  amount 
of  error.  All  of  the  information  on  pre-sejrvice  backgrovind,  such  as  family, 
education,  and  occupation,  were  obtained  from  the  man  and  accepted  at  face 
value.  For  this  reason,  items  such  as  education  and  wage  may  frequently 
have  been  overstated  and  some  such, as  arrests  and  institutionalization  of 
members  of  the  family, may  frequently  have  been  understated. 

The  proficiency  ratings  of  the  men  were  frequently  missing  from  the 
record  especially  for  the  control  groupj  the  number  of  proficiency  ratings 
was  not  the  same  for  each  man;  and  in  some  cases,  the  proficiency  ratings 
were  ajjparently  assigned  arbitrarily  at  the  separation  center.  In  addition 
to  the  proficiency  ratings,  the  items  of  information  most  frequently  missing 
from  the  records  were  the  test  scores.  In  some  cases,  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  was  s urveyed  from  the  Navy  before  a personnel  qualification 
card  was  made  up  for  him,  but  in  other  cases  the  card  had  been  lost  from  the 
record . 

In  addition  to  there  being  cases  in  idiich  some  items  of  information  were 
missing,  there  were  certain  aspects  of  the  man's  duty  in  the  Navy  about  which 
the  records  did  not  give  enough  detail.  One  could  determine  rather  easily 
whether  a man  had  been  assigned  to  the  CB,  a base  in  the  United  States,  an 
overseas  base,  oi  to  some  type  of  ship,  but  the  record  seldom  gave  any  infor- 
mation about  what  he  did  there. 

Although  the  total  length  of  time  in  the  Navy  was  aooat  the  same  for 
all  three  groups , the  time  spent  on  duty  other  than  training  or  in  transit 
varied  in  the  three  groups . The  members  of  the  control  group  were  more 
frequently  assigned  to  technical  school*-  which  required  long  training  periods 
than  were  the  men  in  the  other  two  groups;  therefore,  they  had  actually  less 
time  available  to  spend  at  duty  stations. 

The  other  consideration  which  one  must  keep  in  mind  when  making  com- 
parisons is  the  nat’ore  of  the  groups  themselves  and  their  adeqi*acy  in  representing 
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certain  basic  Navy  popiuations . Tbe  illiterate  group  is  perhaps  the  most 
respresentative , In  geographical  origin,  socio-economic  status  and  age,  it 
matches  fairly  veil  the  data  on  illiterates  in  the  19l40  U.S.  Census  reports. 

However,  the  control  group  and  the  marginal  group  have  certain  limita- 
tions . Let  vji  consider  the  control  group  first . This  group  was  supposed  to 
represent  a cross-section  of  literate  Navy  men  who  entered  the  Navy  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Illiterates.  Due  to  the  method  of  selecting  the  control 
group,  throu^  the  serial  nvmibers  of  the  Illiterate  group,  almost  all  en- 
listees were  automatically  excluded  from  the  control  sas^le,  since  the  illit- 
erate group  had  practically  no  enlistees . The  control  group  also  Included  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  men  from  the  rural  areas  of  the  South  euid 
Southwest  to  be  representative  of  the  total  Navy  input.  The  Western,  Mid- 
western, and  Northeastern  areas  of  the  country  were  meager ly  represented  in 
the  control  group. 

The  average  age  for  the  control  group  was  slightly  more  than  one  year 
hli^er  than  that  of  the  illiterates . Approximately  47  percent  of  the  controls 
were  over  20  years  old.  At  the  time  these  men  came  in  the  Navy,  the  age  for 
induction  was  l8j  therefore,  it  seems  that  a large  number  of  the  control  group 
had  been  deferred  for  some  reason.  Some  of  them  had  had  ediicatlonal  or  oc- 
cupational deferments,  but  many  of  them  were  Inducted  under  changes  in  regu- 
lations relating  to  dependency  or  physical  standards.  A much  larger  proportion 
of  the  eontirol  grotip  than  of  the  illiterate  groiq>  had  vision  defects  and  were 
assigned  to  limited  duty. 

The  control  group  overlaps  the  illiterate  group  to  some  extent  in  intel- 
lectual ability  as  measured  by  the  Navy  General  Classification  Test.  About 
30  pejxent  of  the  controls  have  OCT  scores  of  40  or  below,  but  these  are  not 
strictly  comparable  to  the  scores  for  the  illiterates  since  the  illiterates 
were  not  given  the  OCT  until  they  had  completed  nine  weeks  of  special  training. 

The  previous  material  points  out  some  of  the  limitations  of  the  control 
group  as  e representative  sanqple  of  literate  men  in  the  Navy.  The  usefulness 
of  the  control  group  as  a yardstick  for  evaluating  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  Illiterates  in  the  Navy  is  in  a measure  limited  by  the  degree  to  which 
this  sample  ceui  be  considered  a cross-section  of  literate  men  in  the  Navy. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  adequacy  of  the  marginal  group  as  a means  of  ob- 
taining some  Information  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  special  training  program 
in  preparing  the  Illiterates  for  Navy  duty.  The  marginal  sanq>le  was  supposed  to 
represent  men  of  about  the  same  level  of  Intellectual  ability  as  the  Illiterates 
However,  the  men  in  the  marginal  group  had  not  been  classified  as  Illiterate 
and  had  not  been  given  special  literacy  training  at  Camp  Peary. 

The  fact  that  these  men  had  not  been  classified  as  Illiterate  Indicates 
that  they  are  different  from  the  Illiterates  In  Intellectual  effectiveness. 
Another  Indication  of  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  In  Intellectual 
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ability  is  the  median  score  of  each  group  on  the  Ifcn-Verbal  Classification 
Test.  The  median  score  of  the  marginal  group  on  the  Non-Verbal  Classification 
Test  was  idilch  is  equivalent  to  a General  Classification  Test  score  of  51; 
for  the  illiterates,  the  median  score  on  this  test  was  37,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a General  Classification  Test  Score  of  In  other  words,  the  marginal  group 

api>ears  to  be  made  up  of  men  who  have  low  verbal  ability  rather  than  low 
general  ability,  irtiereas  the  illiterates  appear  to  be  generally  low  in  intel- 
lectual ability. 

Another  indication  of  differences  in  ability  in  the  two  groups  is  the 
median  score  made  by  each  group  on  the  Navy  literacy  test.  The  marginal  group 
had  a median  score  of  4l  on  this  test  (a  perfect  score  would  be  44) . The  il- 
literate group  had  a mediein  score  of  about  28  on  the  test. 

From  these  facts , it  would  appear  that  the  marginal  group  is  much 
superior  to  the  illiterate  group  not  only  in  the  level  of  literacy  but  also 
in  general  intellectual  ability.  It  is  also  superior  to  the  illiterate  in 
educational  level . 

The  marginal  group  also  makes  an  Imperfect  comparison  group  because  it 
has  a much  larger  proportion  of  17-year-old  enlistees.  There  were  no  17-year- 
old  enlistees  in  the  illiterate  group.  The  average  age  in  the  marginal  group 
was  more  than  a year  below  the  average  of  the  illiterates.  Also  fewer  of  the 
marginsGL  grovip  than  of  the  illiterates  were  married  or  had  dependents . Althovi^ 
a large  percentage  of  the  marginal  group  came  from  rural  areas,  the  rxiral  areas 
from  which  they  came  had  a somewhat  hl^er  socio-economic  level  than  did  the 
niral  areas  from  which  the  illiterates  came . In  view  of  the  differences  in 
literacy  level,  intellectual  ability,  education,  age,  and  background,  it  would 
seem  that  comparison  of  the  Navy  careers  of  the  illiterate  and  the  marginal 
groups  does  not  provide  a sound  basis  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
literacy  training  program. 
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CHAPTER  3 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  ACCEPTABILITY  OF  THE  ILLITERATE 
GROUP  IN  NAVY  ASSIGNMENTS 


In  this  section  of  the  report^  varioiis  types  of  evidence  will  be  re- 
viewed which  are  considered  to  throw  some  light  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
illiterates  performed  acceptably  in  their  Navy  assignments.  In  each  case^ 
comparative  data  will  be  reported  for  the  illiterate  group,  the  control 
group,  and  the  marginal  ability  group.  These  groups  have  been  defined  and 
their  characteristics  elaborated  in  the  previous  chapter  of  the  report. 

Type  and  Length  of  Duty 


All  types  of  Navy  duty  stations  were  represented  in  the  three  groups . 

The  frequency  of  different  assignments  is  shown  in  Table  l6.  The  duty  assign- 

Table  l6 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Type  of  Duty  Assignment 


Primary  Duty Secondary  Duty 


Type  of  Duty  Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Hone  other  than 
traning 

18.5 

17.2 

13.4 

90.0 

89.1 

83.7 

U ,3  . Perm . Party -CB 

1.7 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.0 

0.2 

U ,S . Penn, Party- other 

9.6 

18.7 

12.8 

3.3 

3.3 

4.3 

Overseas  - CB 

21.2 

4.0 

12.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

Overseas  - Other 

6.2 

9.9 

7.7 

0.9 

1.9 

2.8 

Sea  Duty-Ship  of  line 

12.0 

12.6 

22.5 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

" " -landing  craft 

14.2 

11.3 

8.0 

0.8 

0.7 

1.4 

" " -minesweeper, 

patrol 

2.2 

1.8 

1.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

" " -auxiliary 

ship 

12.7 

22.7 

20.5 

2.2 

2.1 

3.8 

" "-miscellaneous 

1.8 

1.7 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

N 

1026 

1021 

999 

1026 

1021 

ments  were  divided  into  primary  duty  assignment  and  secondary  duty  assignment. 

No  duty  was  counted  if  a man  was  assigned  for  tho  purpose  of  further  transfer 
or  for  training.  We  are  Interested  here  in  the  type  of  duty  assigned ; therefore  all 
assignments  to  the  same  type  of  duty  have  been  lumped  together  for  the  purpose  of 


determining  primary  or  secondary  duty.  For  example^  if  a man  had  "been  as- 
signed for  two  months  to  the  165th  CB  battalion^  and  five  months  to  the  3rd 
CB  battalion,  these  were  considered  to  be  the  same  type  of  assignment,  and 
the  man  was  recorded  as  having  seven  months  of  duty  in  the  CBs . The  type 
of  duty  held  for  the  longest  period  of  time  was  6bnsidered  to  be  the  man’s 
primary  duty  and  any  other  duty  over  90  days  duration  was  considered  his 
secondary  duty.  No  man  in  any  of  the  three  gi'oups  had  more  than  two  types 
of  duty  and  the  majority  of  the  man  had  only  one  type  of  duty  other  than 
training.  Nineteen  pei^ent  of  the  illiterates,  I7  percent  of  the  control 
group,  and  13  percent  of  the  low  level  ability  group  had  no  duty  other  than 
training.  These  men  had  been  dlschGorged  before  assignment  to  duty  either 
for  physical  disability,  psychogenic  defects,  inadequacy,  or  dependency,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  control  group,  some  of  the  men  who  had  no  duty  had  been  dis- 
charged to  accept  commissions . 

The  percentage  of  men  assigned  to  certain  specific  types  of  duty  varied 
considerably  from  group  to  group.  Table  16  indicates  that  those  assigned  to 
the  CBs  and  to  landing  craft  came  most  often  from  the  illiterate  group.  The 
control  group  had  the  highest  rate  of  assignment  to  U.S,  permanent  party  and 
to  auxiliary  ships  - including  armed  guards . The  marginal  group  contributed 
the  largest  proportion  to  ships  of  the  line  - battleships,  crviisers , destroyers, 
and  aircraft  carriers . 

As  previously  stated,  a very  small  percentage  of  men  in  each  group  had 
a secondary  duty  assignment.  The  three  most  common  secondary  duty  assign- 
ments in  all  three  groups  were  at  U.S.  bases,  on  auxiliary  ships,  and  on 
battleships , aircraft  carriers , destroyers , or  cruisers . In  addition  the  men 
in  the  control  group  and  marginal  group  were  assigned  to  overseas  bases  other 
than  CB  for  secondary  duty. 

Length  of  tour  on  duty  is  shown  in  Table  I7 . Differences  in  this  respect 

Table  17 

Percentage  Dlstrit  ition  of  Total  Length 
of  Time  in  Navy 


Length  of  Time  Percentage 


in  Dayv 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

0-90 

7.9 

9.9 

9.3 

91  - 180 

5.6 

1.5 

1.8 

181  - 270 

1.3 

1.5 

1.9 

271  - 360 

2.6 

2.0 

1.3 

361  - J+50 

10.5 

7.3 

5.^ 

451  - 5^ 

23.6 

23.0 

13.2 

51*1  - 630 

32.3 

30.4 

31.0 

631  - 720 

15.5 

23.9 

34.0 

721  and  over 

0.8 

0.5 

2.1 

Median 

534  days 

553  days 

590  days 
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are  qxilte  small . The  control  group  averages  about  a month  longer  than  the 
illiterates,  and  the  marginal  group  still  about  a month  longer.  A year  and 
a half  is  about  typical  for  all  groups . 

Evidences  of  Satisfactory  Service  in  the  Navy 


From  the  material  which  was  available  in  the  service  and  medical 
x'ecords , the  following  data  were  extracted  as  possible  indicators  of  the 
man’s  effectiveness  in  the  Navy: 

1 . Length  of  time  at  duty  station 

2.  Sea  duty  and  overseas  duty 

3.  Proficiency  in  rate 
. Promotions 

5.  Disciplinary  actions  and  types  of  offense 

6.  Time  lost  from  duty 

7.  Tyx>e  of  separation  and  medical  survey 

8.  Indications  of  disease  and  disability 

9.  Veterans  Administration  claims 

10.  Composite  criterion  scores. 

In  this  section  of  the  report,  the  illiterates  will  be  compared  on 
these  variables  with  the  control  group  and  with  the  marginal  group,  and  the 
marginal  group  will  be  compared  with  the  control  group. 

1 . Length  of  time  at  duty  station. 

It  was  felt  that  there  would  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of  a unit  com- 
mander to  transfer  out  men  whom  he  considered  unsatisfactory  in  his  unit.  On 
these  grounds,  it  was  hypothesized  that  staying  in  a unit  for  a considerable 
period  of  time  was  one  indicator  of  adequate  adjustment  to  the  Job.  The 
evidence  on  this  point  is  presented  in  Table  18. 


Table  l8 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Longest  Tour  of  Duty 
and  Average  Tour  of  Duty 


Longest  Tour 

of  Duty 

Average  Tour  of  Duty 

Length  of  Time 

Illiterate  C 

ontrol 

Marginal 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

None  other  than  training 

ll*.2 

11.4 

14.5 

14.2 

11 .4 

Under  90  days 

5A 

2.4 

13.2 

9.8 

o . s 

90  - 179  days 

20.0 

17.0 

13.0 

27.6 

27.6 

.'8.8 

l80  - 239  days 

11.3 

13.4 

11.7 

13.4 

14.3 

11.4 

2hG  days  and  over 

1*8.8 

51.1 

6l.4 

31.3 

34.1 

i8  .8 

Tne  three  groups  were  very  similar  in  the  longest  time  spent  ut  any 


duty  station.  The  medians  for  the  three  groups  were  as  follows:  marginal 

group  - 275  days;  control  group  - 270  days;  illiterates  - 267  days.  The 
average  length  of  time  at  each  duty  station  for  the  marginal  group  was  210 
days , for  the  control  group  - 202  days , and  for  the  illiterates  - I88  days . 

Further  examination  suggests,  however,  that  these  figures  cannot  be 
taken  entirely  at  face  value.  In  the  first  place,  a good  many  members  of 
the  control  group  had  had  very  long  periods  of  training,  which  automatically 
reduced  the  time  available  for  duty  assignment.  Furthermore,  for  these  groups 
the  length  of  time  that  a man  spent  at  a duty  station  seemed  to  be  related  to 
the  type  of  duty  station  to  which  he  was  assigned.  For  example,  in  the  control 
group  about  10  percent  of  the  men  were  assigned  as  armed  guards  aboard  merchant 
vessels.  Each  time  that  a trip  was  completed,  the  man  reported  back  to  the 
armed  guard  center  and  was  reassigned  to  another  ship.  Each  of  these  reasslgn- 
ments  had  to  be  counted  as  a change  of  duty  and,  as  a result,  both  the  longest 
tour  of  duty  and  average  tour  of  duty  for  this  group  were  relatively  short. 

Men  who  were  assigned  to  aircraft  carriers , battleships , cruisers , and  destroy- 
ers and  men  who  were  assigned  to  overseas  bases  tended  to  remain  longer  in 
those  assignments  than  did  men  assigned  to  bases  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  the  men  remained  longer  on  these  types  of  duty  did  not  appear  to 
be  related  to  other  indications  of  satisfactory  performance  on  duty  such  as 
proficiency  ratings , disciplinary  actions , and  promotions  so  much  as  to  the 
ease  with  which  transfers  could  be  effected.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  felt 
that  length  of  time  at  duty  station  is  not  a very  meaningful  indicator  of  ac- 
ceptability. What  evidence  there  is,  taken  at  face  value,  is  that  the  illit- 
erates did  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  other  groups  on  this  indicator. 

2 . Sea  duty  and  overseas  duty. 

Since  the  basic  mission  of  the  Navy  is  to  man  ships  on  the  sea,  it 
might  be  argued  that  functioning  in  actual  sea  duty,  or  in  overseas  duty,  is 
an  indication  of  acceptable  service  in  the  Navy.  The  frequency  and  length  of 
sea  duty  and  overseas  duty  for  the  three  groups  are  shown  in  Table  I9. 

Table  I9 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Length  of  Time 
on  Sea  Duty  and  Overseas  Duty 


Length  of  Time 

Sea  Duty 

Overseas  Duty 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

None 

51.2 

M^.3 

38.9 

41.4 

69.5 

61.3 

Under  90  days 

3.9 

3.^ 

3.3 

27.4 

12.9 

15.0 

90  - 179  days 

5.3 

1.1 

6.7 

5.3 

4.2 

4.4 

180  - 239  days 

i*-.0 

6.1 

5.7 

7.0 

3.0 

2.4 

2U0  days  and  over 

35.6 

38.5 

'^5.3 

18.8 

10.4 

16.8 

The  illiterate  group  contributed  the  largest  i>ercentage  having  overseas 


service  of  some  kind  by  a considerable  margin.  Overseas  service  in  this 
Instance  is  counted  as  any  time  spent  outside  of  the  continental  U.S.  other 
than  on  sea  duty.  Almost  59  percent  of  the  illiterate  group.  39  percent  of 
the  marginal  group,  and  31  percent  of  the  control  group  had  overseas  duty. 
The  median  length  of  time  spent  in  overseas  duty  for  the  men  who  had  this 
type  of  duty  was  as  follows ; marginal  group  - I76  days ; control  group  - 
145  days;  illiterate  group  - 123  days. 

A larger  percentage  of  men  in  the  marginal  group  than  in  the  other 
two  groups  had  some  type  of  sea  duty.  About  6l  percent  of  the  marginal 
group,  55  percent  of  the  control  group,  and  49  percent  of  the  illiterates 
had  sea  duty  of  some  kind.  The  length  of  time  these  men  spent  on  sea  duty 
varied  from  under  30  days  to  almost  two  years . The  median  number  of  days 
spent  on  sea  duty  by  those  having  this  duty  assignment  was  24-9  days  for  the 
marginal  group,  243  days  for  the  illiterates,  and  247  days  for  the  control 
group. 


In  general,  as  far  as  sea  duty  and  overseas  duty  are  concerned,  the 
illiterate  groxip  compares  favorably  with  the  others.  These  men  were,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases.  Incorporated  into  the  Navy's  actual  combat 
mission. 

3 . Proficiency  in  rate. 

The  proficiency  ratings  reported  for  each  man  by  his  commanding  officer 
represent  a rather  direct  indication  of  how  the  service  of  a particular  man 
was  evaluated.  Of  course,  these  ratings  suffer  from  all  the  familiar  dif- 
ficulties which  plague  ratings  wherever  they  are  used  --  differences  in  in- 
dividual standards,  inadequate  opportxmity  to  observe  the  man  in  his  Job, 
personal  biases,  and  the  like.  In  the  present  case,  additional  difficulties 
were  encountered  due  to  lack  of  ratings , availability  of  only  perfunctory  ratings 
given  at  the  time  of  separation,  and  the  like.  However,  with  all  these  limi- 
tations the  ratings  still  represent  one  of  the  most  direct  evaluations  of  a 
man's  Judged  worth  to  the  Navy.  The  data  are  shown  in  Table  20. 

Table  20 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Average  Proficiency  in  Rate 


Average  Rating 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

4.0 

0.2 

1.8 

0.9 

3.5  - 3.9 

50.5 

73.1 

54.6 

3.0  - 3.4 

44.8 

23.5 

37.9 

2.5  - 2.9 

3.1 

1.0 

3.9 

2.0  - 2.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1.1 

Under  2.0 

1.0 

0.3 

1.6 

No  ratings 

199 

215 

186 
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The  possible  range  of  ratings  is  from  0.0  to  l|-.0  A rating  of  3.5 
was  a general  requirement  if  a man  was  to  be  promoted,  so  that  a rating  at 
that  lerel  or  above  could  ordinarily  be  thou^t  of  as  indicating  satisfactory 
service,  Batings  were  si^posed  to  be  givoi  at  least  twice  every  year,  and 
preferably  every  quarter.  In  addition,  the  nan  was  supx>osed  to  be  rated  at 
each  change  of  station.  As  noted  above,  this  was  not  actvially  the  case  in 
the  records  which  were  examined.  Individual  records  varied  greatly  in  com- 
pleteness . 

In  all  three  groups  the  ratings  were  concentrated  between  3.5  “id  3.7. 

The  means  of  the  average  proflclSrcy  in  rate  for  the  three  groups  were  as 
follows:  control  group  - 3.6;  marginal  group  - 3.4;  illiterates  - 3.^.  Al- 

though there  is  not  too  much  difference  in  the  mean  proficiency  ratings  for 
the  three  groups,  the  distributions  of  the  ratings  differed  considerably. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  the  control  group  had  average  proficiency  ratings  of 
3.5  or  above,  whereas  only  56  percent  of  the  marginal  group  and  5I  percent  of 
the  illiterates  had  average  ratings  of  3.5  or  above.  Only  1.6  percent  of  the 
control  group  had  average  proficiency  ratings  below  3.0  and  over  half  of  these 
had  ratings  of  2.8  or  2.9.  About  5 percent  of  the  illiterates  euad  7 percent 
of  the  marginal  group  had  average  ratings  below  3.0,  In  all  three  groups  al- 
most all  of  the  men  who  had  ratings  below  2.5  received  these  ratings  at  a 
time  when  they  had  been  subject  to  disciplinary  actions. 

If  we  take  an  average  proficiency  in  rate  of  3.5  as  iiadlcating  a satis- 
factory qimllty  of  service  in  the  Havy,  we  see  that  three-fourths  of  the 
control  group  were  Judged  to  be  satisfactory,  as  compared  with  only  half  of 
the  illiterate  group.  Due  to  the  inad  quacy  of  the  record  of  ratings  in 
many  cases , these  V8^.ues  may  well  imder estimate  the  difference . By  this 
criterion,  the  illiterates  as  a group  were  clearly  less  satisfactory,  thou^ 
half  of  the  group  reached  the  specified  standard. 

4.  Promotions . 

The  prccotions  that  a man  receives  during  his  tour  of  duty  in  the  Havy 
are  sonetlmes  considered  indicative  of  his  efficiency  in  the  Havy.  Theoretically 
all  men  have  equal  opportunities  for  promotion;  therefore,  it  is  ass'umsd  that 
differences  in  the  number  of  promotions  reflect  differences  in  proficiency. 
Actually  this  is  not  entirely  true  since  promotions  depend  to  some  extent  xipon 
the  openings  in  the  rate  at  the  man's  station.  On  stations  with  a large  com- 
I>lement  of  men,  the  man's  opx>ortunltle8  for  promotion  are  much  greater  than  at 
stations  where  the  coaq>lement  is  small.  Another  factor  to  be  considered  in 
caBpau!d.ng  the  nuaiber  of  promotions  in  the  three  groups  is  that  greiduation  from 
certain  technical  schools  in  the  Havy,  at  least  during  the  war,  carried  almost 
autoamtic  prosiotion  at  least  to  a rank  of  third  class  petty  officer.  Since 
eligibility  for  these  schools  was  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  GOT  scores , 
none  in  the  illiterate  or  marginal  groups  were  able  to  qualify. 

In  this  study,  the  number  of  promotions  has  been  determined  on  the  basis 
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of  the  laan's  rate  at  the  time  of  discharge.  All  of  the  men  are  considered  to 
have  entered  the  Ravy  as  ai>prentlce  seamen.  If  a man  had  been  promoted  emd 
then  reduced  In  rank  as  a result  of  disciplinary  action,  that  promotion  was 
not  coxmted.  For  example.  If  a man  had  been  promoted  to  seaman  first  class 
and  then  had  been  reduced  in  rate  to  apprentice  seaman  by  a court  martial 
and  had  been  discharged  as  an  apprentice  seaman,  then  he  would  not  have 
been  considered  as  having  received  any  promotions.  The  data  on  promotions 
are  presented  in  Table  21. 


Table  21 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Promotions 


Percentage 

Rate  at  time  of  discharge  Illiterate  Control  Marginal 


Apprentice  Seaman 
Seaman  Second  Class 
Seaman  First  Class 
Petty  Officer  Third  Class 
Petty  Officer  Second  Class 
Petty  Officer  First  Class 


13.3 

10.8 

11.2 

31.1 

l4.6 

26.0 

40.5 

37.5 

42.7 

14.7 

31.1 

18.8 

0.4 

5.8 

1.1 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

The  number  of  promotions  was  notably  hl^er  In  the  control  group  than 
In  the  other  two  groups . The  difference  shows  up  chiefly  In  the  frequency 
with  which  the  men  were  promoted  to  petty  officer.  In  the  control  group, 

37.1  percent  ended  up  their  service  in  the  Havy  as  a petty  officer,  while 

the  percentage  was  1^.1  in  the  Illiterate  group  and  20.0  in  the  marginal 
group.  The  percent  ending  up  as  second  class  seaman  was  in  the  reverse  .order  - 

31.1  percent  in  the  illiterate  group,  26.0  percent  in  the  marginal  group,  and 

l4.6  percent  In  the  control  group.  Iliere  ware  10.8  percent  of  the  control  group, 

11.2  percent  of  the  marginal  group,  and  13.3  percent  of  the  illiterate  group 
who  were  discharged  from  the  Havy  as  apprentice  seamen.  Since  promotion  to 
seaman  second  class  was  automatic  for  any  man  who  finished  boot  ceunp,  these 
were  men  who  had  either  been  surveyed  out  of  the  Navy  before  finishing  boot 
training  or  been  broken  back  as  a result  cf  disciplinary  action. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  promotions  that  the  men  in  each  group  re- 
ceived, It  Is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  type  of  ratings  which  the  men  in 
each  group  obtained.  These  findings  are  shown  in  Table  22.  The  men  in  the 
control  group  obtained  ratings  of  petty  officer  in  many  more  different  types 
of  rates  than  did  the  men  In  the  other  two  groups . The  areas  in  idiich  the 
control  group  surpassed  the  other  two  were  in  the  aviation  rates , the  electrical 
and  electronic  rates  (non-aviation)  , signalmen  and  g^imners  inates,  quartei*maoters  , 
storekeepers,  yeomen,  and  specialists.  In  these  categories,  the  control  group 
had  about  ten  times  as  many  petty  officers  as  the  other  groups . 
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Table  22 


Frequency  of  Eifferent  Petty  Officer  Ratings  In  Illiterate, 
Marginal,  and  Control  Groups 


Type  of  Rate 

Frequency 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

Boatswain,  Coxswain 

27 

43 

49 

Carpenter 

24 

23 

20 

Mechanical 

70 

83 

65 

Services 

19 

33 

40 

Electrical,  Electr<»ilc 

4 

79 

8 

Aviation 

1 

30 

Specialist 

0 

14 

Yeoman 

0 

14 

2 

Quartermaster,  Storekeeper 

2 

29 

2 

Signalman,  Gunner 

5 

18 

4 

In  other  eureas  there  was  very  little  different®  among  the  three  groups 
In  the  number  of  petty  officers,  in  one  or  two  cesef^the  marginal  or  illit- 
erate group  even  exceeding  the  control.  Exaoqples  are  the  mechaxiical  group  of 
rates  (shlpfltter,  metalsmlth,  machinist,  motor  machinist  mate),  coxswain  or 
boatswain,  carpenter's  mate,  and  the  service  group. 

Except  for  the  group  of  coxswains  and  boatswains  mates  In  the  marginal 
group,  the  majority  of  whom  received  these  rates  in  the  CBs,  the  type  of  duty 
station  did  not  seem  to  affect  promotions  greatly  In  the  marginal  and  control 
groups.  However,  In  the  Illiterate  group  almost  66  percent  of  the  men  who 
made  third  class  petty  officer  or  above  were  assigned  to  the  CBs . Thus  in 
this  group  the  men  who  made  i>etty  officer  did  so  In  only  a limited  range  of 
rates  and  largely  In  one  specific  type  of  duty  assignment. 

5.  Disciplinary  actions . 

An  evaluation  of  one  negative  aspect  of  a man's  career  in  the  Navy 
may  be  made  by  studying  the  number,  type,  and  severity  of  disciplinary  actions 
which  the  man  received  In  the  course  of  his  Navy  career.  The  findings  dealing 
with  disciplinary  actions  are  shown  In  Tables  23  and  24. 

The  men  In  the  control  group  had  significantly  fewer,  and  somewhat  less 
serious  disciplinary  actions  than  the  men  In  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 
Only  about  11  percent  of  the  control  group,  as  compared  with  23  percent  of  the 
iUlterete  and  26  percent  of  the  marginal  group, showed  any  disciplinary  action 
In  their  record.  Cases  Involving  a summary  or  general  court  martial  occurred 
for  1.8  i>ercent  of  the  control  group,  as  compared  with  5.5  percent  of  the  Il- 
literate and  6.6  i>ercent  of  the  marginal  group. 
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Table  23 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Disciplinary  Actions 


Type  of  Disciplinary  Actions 

Percentage 
Illiterate  Control 

Marginal 

None 

77 

88.7 

73.9 

Nothing  higher  than  Captain's  Mast 

13.1 

7.3 

15.7 

Nothing  hl^er  than  Deck  Court 

i*-.o 

2.2 

3.5 

Nothing  hl^er  them  Summary  Court 

Martial 

3.6 

1.6 

k.9 

General  Court  Martial 

1.9 

0.2 

1.9 

Table  2k 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Types  of  Offenses 


Type  of  Offense 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

None 

77.6 

88.5 

73.8 

AOL  or  AWOL  only 

12.2 

l<-.0 

7.3 

AOL  / or  AWOL  and  other 

k.2 

1.9 

6.1 

Other 

6.0 

5.6 

12.7 

In  addition  to  the  differences  among  the  three  groups  In  number  and 
severity  of  disciplinary  actions , there  were  also  group  differences  In  the 
types  of  offenses . In  all  three  groups  the  most  common  offense  was  AOL  or 
AWOL,  The  men  in  the  marginal  group  were  charged  more  frequently  than  Vere 
the  men  In  the  other  two  groups  with  disobedience  of  orders  , absence  from 
duty,  station  or  muster,  violation  of  regulations,  drvmkenness,  neglect  of 
duty  or  shirking  duty,  theft,  falsehood,  profanity,  disorderly  conduct, 
sleeping  on  watch,  and  disrespect  for  officers.  The  illiterates  were  disci- 
plined more  frequently  than  were  men  in  the  other  two  groups  for  assault, 
loss  of  ID  cards,  and  for  being  in  restricted  or  off-limits  areas. 

All  three  groups  had  higher  disciplinary  action  rates  for  those  men 
who  were  stationed  at  a base  in  the  continental  United  States  than  for  any 
other  type  of  duty.  Among  the  illiterates  the  men  who  were  assigned  to  the 
CBs  overseas  had  the  lowest  disciplinary  action  rate.  In  the  marginal  group 
and  the  control  group,  the  best  disciplinary  action  record  was  made  by  men 
who  were  assigned  to  sui  overseas  base  other  than  the  CBs.  The  disciplinary 
record  of  men  In  the  control  group  imo  were  assigned  to  sea  duty  was  somewhat 
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better  than  that  for  the  Illiterates  and  substantially  better  than  that  of 
the  marginal  group.  Men  in  the  control  grovtp  and  in  the  marginal  group  who 
were  assigned  to  the  CBs  overseas  had  hi£^er  disciplinary  rates  than  did  il- 
literates who  were  assigned  to  this  same  type  of  duty. 

In  interpreting  these  data  on  disciplinary  actions,  one  should  re- 
zaember  that  these  groups  differ  appreciably  in  marital  status,  age,  and  other 
backgroimd  facts.  The  marginal  group  had  many  more  17- fi“id  l8-year-olds  than 
the  other  two  groups.  The  hlf^er  rate  of  disciplinary  offenses  and  the  type 
of  offense  committed  may  have  been  due  in  i>art  to  the  relative  immaturity  of 
this  group  rather  than  to  differences  in  general  ability  or  training. 

6.  Time  lost  from  duty. 

The  nvoober  of  days  that  a man  is  absent  from  duty  due  to  misconduct, 
AOfL,  or  AWOL,  or  imprisonment  is  a reflection  of  the  man's  contribution  to 
the  Navy.  Since  a loss  of  time  stems  primarily  from  misconduct  or  disci- 
plinary action,  the  findings  here  naturally  parallel  closely  those  for  disci- 
plinary actions . They  are  shown  in  Table  23 . 

Table  25 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Days  Lost  from  Duty 
Due  to  Misconduct 


No.  of  days  lost 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

Contjrol 

Marginal 

None 

79.8 

93.0 

8l.O 

Less  than  24  hours 

7.7 

2.7 

4.3 

1 - 5 days 

4.1 

1.5 

3.7 

6 - l4  days 

2.6 

1.0 

3.6 

15  - 30  days 

1.2 

0.7 

2.5 

Over  30  days 

4.6 

1.1 

4.8 

Only  7 percent  of  the  control  group  lost  any  time,  compared  with  19 
percent  of  the  marginal  group  and  20  percent  of  the  illiterate  group.  Five 
times  as  many  in  the  marginal  emd  illiterate  groups  lost  over  30  days . Of 
the  men  who  lost  time,  the  mediem  number  of  days  lost  was:  control  group, 

2 days;  illiterate  group,  4 days;  marginal  group,  7 days. 

7 . Type  of  separation  and  medical  survey. 

The  type  of  sex>aration  a man  receives  from  the  Navy  is  a rovigh  final 
evaluation  of  a man's  service  by  the  Navy.  At  least,  when  the  discharge  is 
other  than  honorable,  it  is  an  indication  of  lack  of  complete  satisfaction. 
The  evidence  on  this  point  is  simmarlsed  in  Table  26. 
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Table  26 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Type  of  Separation  from  the  Navy 


Kind  of  Senaration 

Percentage 
Illiterate  Control 

Marginal 

Honorable  discharge 

82.7 

87.5 

814-.7 

Enlistment  terminated  by  death 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

U.H.C.  physical  disability 

2.1 

3.0 

0.9 

U .H  .C  . unsuitability 

10.6 

7.8 

10.2 

U.H.C.  low  conduct  and/or  low 

proficiency  ratings 

2.5 

0.7 

2.0 

U.H.C.  underage  at  enlistment 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

Bad  conduct  discharge 

0.7 

0.0 

0.7 

Dishonorable  discharge 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

Though  the  great  majority  of  discharges  were  honorable  in  all  three 
groups,  other  kinds  were  somewhat  more  freq.uent  in  the  illiterate  and 
marginal  groups  than  in  the  control  group.  The  difference  arose  from  some- 
what higher  rates  in  these  two  groups  of  discharges  under  honorable  condi- 
tions for  unsuitability  and  for  low  conduct  or  proficiency  rating, and  of 
bad  conduct  and  dishonorable  discharges . There  was  only  one  bad  conduct  or 
dishonorable  discharge  in  the  control  group,  while  there  were  9 in  the  illit- 
erate group  and  14-  in  the  marginal  group. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  overlap  between  medical  siurveys  and  under- 
honorable  -conditions  discharges,  but  the  correspondence  is  not  complete. 

Some  medical  surveys  correspond  to  honorable  discharges , and  some  of  the 
other  types  of  discharges  are  not  based  on  medical  surveys . Experience  with 
respect  to  surveys  is  summarized  in  Table  27. 


Table  2? 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Medical  Surveys 


Reason  for  Survey 

Percentage 

Illiterate  Control 

Marginal 

None 

80.7 

8ii.7 

85.3 

Psychogenic  defect  - Inadequate 

personality 

7.6 

8.6 

10.2 

Inability  to  learn 

5.6 

0 0 

0.0 

Physical  disability  - non-combat 

4.7 

5.3 

3.5 

Ene uresis 

1.3 

0.9 

1.0 

Physical  Disability  due  to  combat 

0.1 

O.C 

0.0 
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Almost  all  of  the  men  who  had  under -honorable-conditions  discharges 
had  been  surveyed  from  the  Navy  during  boot  training  for  unsviitabllity  or 
physical  disability.  The  largest  proportion  of  surveys  in  each  group  vas 
for  Inadequate  personality,  eiccountlng  for  8 to  10  percent  of  the  total 
group  and  about  half  to  tvo-thlrds  of  all  the  surveys . Surveys  for  physical 
disability  were  received  by  4-5  percent  of  cases . The  one  sharp  difference 
between  the  groups  was  in  the  category  "inability  to  learn."  In  the  illit- 
erate group  5.6  percent  were  surveyed  for  this  reason,  while  it  was  never 
used  in  -Uie  other  groups . The  category  was  apparently  only  In  use  at  Camp 
Peary.  Since  this  group  had  been  screened  to  eliminate  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, it  is  conceivable  that  the  men  discharged  for  Ijiablllty  to  learn  and 
mental  deficiency  actually  had  psychogenic  defects.  Less  than  1 percent  of 
all  the  medical  svurveys  for  psychogenic  reasons  in  the  three  groups  were 
given  after  boot  camp.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  men  In  all  three 
groups  \iho  received  medical  surveys  for  psychogenic  reasons  were  likely  to 
be  older  than  the  average,  to  be  married,  and  to  have  a history  of  serious 
retardation  in  school . 

8.  Indications  of  disease  and  disability. 

Sickness  and  disability,  whether  ^ile  in  the  service  or  later  as  a 
veteran,  are  Indications  of  ein  unsatisfactory  man  from  the  point  )f  view 
of  the  service  and  the  national  Interest.  Evidence  on  this  point  is  pro- 
vided by  days  of  hospitalization,  occurrence  of  venereal  infection,  and  oc- 
currence of  veterans  claims . These  three  types  of  Information  are  presented 
in  Tables  28,  29,  and  30  respectively. 

Table  28 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Days  Lost  from  Duty 
Due  to  Hospitalizations 


Number  of  days 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

None 

52.5 

47.5 

48.1 

1-10  days 

17.6 

23.9 

23.6 

11  - 30 

16.7 

l4.6 

15.7 

31  - 50 

4.7 

3.6 

5.0 

51  - 70 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

71-80 

1.4 

1.2 

0.8 

6l  days  and  over 

4.3 

6.1 

3.8 

Fifty- two  percent  of  the  illiterates,  47  percent  of  the  control  groxxp, 
and  48  percent  of  the  marginal  group  had  no  hospitalizations . The  majority 
of  tlie  hospitalizations  were  for  infectious  diseases , especially  those-  of 
the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Althox;igh  a smaller  percentage  of  the  Illiterates 
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Table  29 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Venereal  Infections 


Percentage 

Nxaiber  of  Infections 

Illiterate  Control 

Marginal 

None 

95.1 

96.9 

95.1 

One 

3.3 

2.6 

4.0 

Two 

1.2 

0.4 

0.4 

Three  or  more 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

Table  30 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Veterans  Administration  Claims 
(other  them  for  education,  training,  or  burial) 


Type  of  Claim 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

None 

78.8 

77.6 

77.5 

Disability 

10.6 

8.9 

9.5 

Dental  only 

9.7 

13.5 

11.8 

Other 

0.9 

0.0 

1.1 

than  the  controls  or  low-level  ability  men  were  hospitalized,  the  median 
nuoiber  of  days  lost  by  the  illiterates  who  became  hospitalized  was  slightly 
larger  than  for  the  other  two  groups  - l6  days  for  the  Illiterates  as  com- 
I>ared  to  12  days  for  each  of  the  other  two  groups . Combining  the  two  con- 
siderations of  frequency  and  duration,  we  mlf^t  conclude  that  there  was  no 
real  difference  eunong  the  groups  with  respect  to  time  lost  because  of  sick- 
ness . 


The  marginal  amd  illiterate  groups  both  show  a someirtiat  higher  rate  of 
reported  veneral  Infection  than  the  control  group.  They  also  show  an  excess 
of  cases  with  repeated  veneral  infections.  However,  the  differences  are  not 
great  and  are  of  Just  borderline  statistical  significance. 

9 . Veterans  Administration  claims. 

The  data  on  Veterans  Administration  claims  used  in  this  report  are 
somewhat  incomplete  since  the  only  evidence  avaii.able  was  the  request  form 
sent  by  the  regional  x>ffice  of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  the  Naval  Records 
Center.  Only  claims  for  disability,  dental  treatment,  and  hospitalizations 
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were  recorded.  There  was  no  follow-up  to  see  if  the  clalns  were  allowed. 

Claias  for  disability,  together  with  the  category  "other",  which  in- 
cluded reslsslons  to  Veterans  Administration  hospitals,  were  somewhat  more 
numerous  in  both  illiterate  and  laarglnal  groups  than  in  the  control  group, 
thou£^  the  differences  are  not  large  amd  are  only  at  the  borderline  of 
statistical  significance.  The  control  group  shows  more  claims  for  dented 
treatment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  men  idio  had  very  little  time  in 
the  service,  usually  less  than  90  days,  were  much  more  likely  to  make  claims 
for  disability  compensation  or  hospitalization  than  were  those  men  who  had 
long  toiirs  of  duty.  Making  a claim  appears  to  be  more  related  to  a san's 
level  of  physical  and  personed  adjustment  before  entering  the  Navy  than  to 
disabling  experiences  encountered  in  the  service. 

10.  CoB^site  criterion  scores  . 

As  a kind  of  crude  summary  evaluation  of  the  man's  service  in  the  Navy, 
a composite  criterion  score  was  assigned  to  each  man.  The  criterion  score  was 
determined  by  awarding  one  point  for  each  promotion  and  one  point  for  each  of 
the  following:  no  disciplinary  actions,  no  Veterans  Administration  claims,  no 
venereal  disease  infections,  averaige  proficiency  in  rate  of  3.5  or  over.  The 
range  of  the  composite  criterion  scores  in  all  three  groups  was  from  1 through 
9.  The  score  distributions  are  shown  in  Table  31.  The  median  criterion 
score  for  the  control  group  was  6.5;  ^or  both  the  illiterate  emd  margined  groups, 
it  was  5.  Differences  are  most  conspicuous  at  the  extremes.  In  the  control 
group  22.5  percent  got  ratings  of  8 or  9,  compared  with  6,4  percent  in  the  il- 
literate and  8.6  percent  in  the  meu:ginal  group.  In  the  illiterate  group,  27.8 
percent  got  ratings  of  4 or  below,  conq?ared  with  25.5  percent  of  the  marginal 
group  and  only  l6.2  percent  of  the  control  group. 

Table  31 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Composite  Criterion  Scores 
(High  Score  CorresiKjnds  to  Effective  Service) 


Criterion 

Percentage 

Score 

Illiterate 

Control 

Marginal 

9 

0.3 

3.0 

0.5 

8 

6.1 

19.5 

8.1 

7 

19.1 

29.0 

22.2 

6 

24.6 

20.7 

23.6 

5 

22.1 

11.5 

20.1 

4 

10.7 

3.4 

10.2 

3 

12.6 

9.2 

11.0 

2 

3.9 

3.5 

4.2 

1 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 
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Summary  Stateicent 


We  have  examined  a ntmiber  of  Indicators  of  the  quality  of  eeich  man's 
service  in  the  Havy.  As  we  compared  the  illiterate  and  the  control  groups, 
there  were  some  Indicators  on  which  the  illiterate  group  showed  up  decidedly 
less  well.  They  received  many  less  promotions , only  about  hO  percent  as 
many  as  men  in  the  control  group.  When  they  did  make  petty  officer,  it  was 
only  in  a limited  range  of  non- technical,  rates . The  illiterates  were  twice 
as  likely  to  have  an  average  proficiency  in  rate  below  3.5,  and  three  times 
as  likely  to  have  one  below  3.0.  They  were  twice  as  likely  to  show  disci- 
plinary actions  in  their  record,  and  ten  times  as  likely  to  have  had  a 
general  coxurt  martial . They  were  three  times  as  likely  to  have  lost  time 
due  to  misconduct.  They  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  been  surveyed 
out  of  the  Navy  for  medical  reasons , and  some^diat  less  likely  to  have  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge.  They  showed  a somewhat  higher  rate  of  venere-*^ 
al  Infection.  Since  many  of  these  entered  as  components  into  the  composite 
criterion  score,  it  follows  that  they  scored  lower  on  the  composite. 

In  certain  other  respects , there  was  relatively  little  difference  be- 
tween the  groups . The  illiterates  held  their  own  very  well  in  frequency  of 
sea  duty  and  overseas  duty,  and  in  the  length  of  time  idiich  they  si>ent  in 
each  duty  assignment.  The  illiterates  did  not  show  an  excess  of  hospitaliza- 
tions irtxlle  in  the  Navy,  and  the  difference  in  incidence  of  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration claims  was  not  great.  Even  in  those  respects  in  which  individual  il- 
literates showed  ucp  poorly,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  Mere  many  others 
who  were  apparently  quite  satisfactory. 

In  most  of  the  factors  which  differentiated  the  illiterates  from  the 
control  group,  we  find  the  marginal  group  occupying  an  intermediate  position, 
but  nearer  the  illiterate  them  the  control  group.  As  compared  with  the  illit- 
erate group,  they  got  slightly  more  promotions,  had  a somewhat  hl^er  percent 
of  proficiency  ratings  above  3.5,  fewer  medical  surveys,  fewer  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration claims.  However,  In  the  case  of  disciplinary  actions,  the  marginal 
group  did  appreciably  less  well  than  the  illiterates.  They  got  into  trouble 
more  often,  and  the  nature  of  the  offenses  suggests  that  it  was  more  serious 
trouble.  This  is  probably  to  be  understood  in  part  as  a reflection  of  the 
youth  and  immaturity  of  iuembers  of  the  group.  However,  the  period  at  Camp 
Peary  may  have  had  some  influence  both  throu^  weeding  out  potential  trouble- 
makers emd  throu^  the  indoctrination  training  ^ich  was  provided. 
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CHAFEER  !«- 


FREDlCTIlfG  THE  SDCCESS  OF  ILLITERATES  IN  THE  NAVY 


It  would  be  extremely  adVEmtageous  to  be  able  to  select  from  the  total 
pool  of  Illiterates  those  idio  have  the  best  cheuice  of  finishing  the  training 
program  and  of  serving  acceptably  in  seme  type  of  military  duty  assignment. 

Almost  l4  percent  of  the  illiterates  In  this  saji^le  failed  to  complete  the 
training  program.  The&>!.>  men  represent  an  Investment  of  time  and  money  from 
which  the  Navy  received  no  return.  They  also  represent  a disproportionately 
large  fraction  of  the  veterans  who  made  claims  for  disability  pensions  Euid 
for  hospitalizations  - an  additional  expense  to  the  government.  The  records 
of  many  others  involve  medical  surveys,  major  disciplinary  actions,  low  pro- 
ficiency ratings,  emd  other  evidences  that  the  men  have  made  little  contri- 
bution to  the  Navy  mission. 

In  order  to  obtain  evidence  on  which  backgroimd  variables  were  related 
to  ability  to  finish  the  training  program  and  to  proficiency  in  duty  assign- 
ments , two  tyx>es  of  analyses  were  made . For  the  non-contlnuous  variables , 

Chi  squares  were  conqjuted  against  pass-fail  in  the  literacy  training  program, 
against  promotions,  emd  against  composite  criterion  scores.  For  the  other 
variables,  correlation  coefficients  were  computed  against  these  same  criterion 
measures. 

Dlfficvilty  was  encountered  in  handling  certain  variables  due  to  the  in- 
completeness of  the  data  in  some  records.  In  some  instances  it  seemed  best 
to  drop  the  variable  frexa  the  analysis  because  the  information  was  missing  in 
too  many  cases  or  was  reported  too  unreliably  for  use.  Thus,  a detailed  ex- 
amination of  medical  survey  reports  suggested  that  a history  of  institution- 
alization of  family  meaibers  for  mental  disorders  or  a history  of  a large  number 
of  arrests  for  anything  other  than  traffic  violations  bore  a high  relationship 
to  medical  discharge  for  unsuitability.  However,  there  was  usually  quite  a 
discrepancy  between  the  information  on  these  variables  in  the  full  survey  re- 
port Euid  the  record  of  the  man's  statement  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the 
sejrvlce.  The  statement  at  entrance  would  apparently  not  be  effective  in 
identifying  these  cases. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  variables  which  api>ear  to  have  value  in 
predicting  whether  the  man  will  complete  the  literacy  training  program.  A 
suamary  of  the  Chi  square  euaalyses  is  presented  in  Table  32.  The  non-contlnuous 
variables  which  were  slgniflceuat  for  predicting  ability  to  complete  the  training 
program  at  least  at  the  .0^  level  of  significance  were  marital  status , dependents 
at  induction,  hobbles,  ability  to  sign  own  name,  occupation,  and  civilian  court 
record.  Information  on  all  of  these  variables  is  available  at  the  time  the 
man  first  comes  into  the  Navy. 

The  specific  responses  which  indicate  a higher  probability  of  failure 
are  shown  in  Table  33.  Thus  being  married  and  the  related  fact  of  having 


Taljle  32 


Susunazy  of  Analysis  of  Relationships  of 
Non-Contlnuous  Variables  to  Canpletion 
of  Training  Program  et  Can^)  Peary 


Factor  Analysed 

Level  of 
Significance* 

Marital  status 

.02 

Dependents  at  Induction 

.001 

Principal  occupation  code 

.05 

fii5)loyer  code,  for  those  who  had  worked 

n.s. 

Training  other  than  public  school 

n.s. 

Hobbies 

.001 

Sign  own  name 

.001 

Physical  defects  at  Induction 

n.s. 

Civilian  court  record 

.02 

Maaber  of  family  institutionalized 

n.s. 

Citizenship 

n.s. 

Language  Spoken 

n.s. 

Parental  birthplace 

n.s. 

Status  of  parents 

n.s. 

« 

n.s. 


signifies  not  significant  at  the 


.05  level. 


Table  33 


Specific  Items  of  Background  Associated  with  Failure 
to  Complete  Training  At  Gang)  Peary 


Item 

No.  Giving 
Response 

No.  Falling 
to  Complete 

i Falling 
to  Complete* 

Was  married 

333 

62 

18.6 

Had  dependents  at  Induction 

598 

9h 

15.7 

Had  never  worked 

32 

9 

26.1 

Principal  occui>atlon  - skilled 
labor 

123 

25 

20.3 

Reported  no  hobbles  of  any  kind  68 

17 

25.0 

Hobbles  other  than  sports 

165 

10 

6.1 

Had  been  arrested 

81 

18 

22.2 

Not  able  to  sign  own  name 

15 

9 

6o.O 

* V 

In  the  total  group  of  Illiterates,  13 failed  to  complete  the  training 
at  Camp  Peary. 
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dependents  are  both  unfayorable  signa . The  relatlrely  high  failure  rate 
for  men  enployed  In  skilled  labor  my  be  related  to  the  fact  that  these  men 
were  likely  to  be  older  and  to  have  family  responsibilities . A record  of  not 
having  worked  at  all  gave  a poorer  prospect  of  success.  It  should  be  re- 
menibered  that  on  the  average  the  Illiterates  had  left  school  at  about  age  iV^ 
so  that  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  build  up  quite  a work  history  prior 
to  their  entry  Into  tae  Navy.  The  significance  of  a history  of  no  work  or 
no  regular  work  Is  further  supported  by  examining  the  detailed  reports  of 
medical  surveys.  These  reports  gave  more  Information  on  civilian  background, 
and  the  Information  In  these  records  Is  more  reliable  since  It  was  gathered 
by  trained  social  workers.  In  general,  the  work  histories  of  these  men  showed 
either  no  .enq>loyment  or  no  long-term  employment.  Complete  absence  of  hobbles 
was  an  imfuvorable  sign,  as  was  Inability  to  sign  his  own  name.  Hobbles  of 
constructive  or  mechanical  nature,  by  contrast,  were  indicative  of  probable 
success.  A record  of  one  or  more  arrests  was  also  an  unfavorable  Indication. 

Althou^  uue  number  of  Illiterates  who  were  unable  to  sign  their  own 
name  at  the  time  of  Induction  %ras  very  small  - less  th  in  2 percent  of  the 
group,  the  ability  to  sign  the  name  was  significantly  related  to  successful 
completion  of  Camp  Peary.  There  were  only  I5  men  out  of  the  1026  Illiterates 
who  were  unable  to  sign  their  names . One  would  expect  these  men  to  be  the 
ones  who  rex>orted  that  they  had  never  attended  school,  but  only  three  men 
fell  In  this  category.  The  others  reported  that  they  heid  attended  school 
from  one  to  el^t  years . The  three  men  who  had  not  attended  school  and  could 
not  sign  their  names  not  only  finished  the  training  program  but  did  better  on 
duty  than  the  average  Illiterate.  The  men  who  attended  school  and  still  could 
not  sign  their  names  had,  as  a rule,  very  hl^  rates  of  educational  retardation. 
It  Is  very  probable  that  the  Inability  to  sign  the  name  for  this  group  is  in- 
dicative either  of  an  extremely  low  mentaJ.  ability  or  very  i>oor  adjustment  or 
both. 


Blserled  correlations  were  computed  for  the  continuous  background 
variables  against  pass -fall  In  the  specialized  training  program  at  Camp  Peary. 
These  correlations  are  shown  In  Table  3^.  The  best  single  predictor  of  ability 
to  finish  the  training  program  Is  the  Index  of  retardation  which  has  a correla- 
tion of  -.56  with  pass-fall  at  Peary.  The  fact  that  this  index  has  the  hipest 
validity  - greater  than  higgles t school  completed,  or  years  of  schooling,  or  any 
of  the  tests  of  aptitude  or  school  achievement  - Is  quite  striking  and  somewhat 
surprising.  For  the  actual  process  of  determining  this  Index,  readers  are  re- 
ferred to  pages  10-11.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Index  Is  a function  of  the 
age  at  ^Ich  the  Individual  left  school  and  the  highest  grade  completed.  A 
person  receives  a hl^  retardation  Index  because  of  any  of  the  following  fac- 
tors . singly  or  In  combination; 

(1)  He  repeated  school  grades  a number  of  times. 

(2)  He  started  school  late,  entering  the  first  grade  over-age. 

(3)  He  attended  school  Irregularly,  missing  some  years. 

This  pattern  of  being  apparently  exposed  to  education  but  unable  to  progress 
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Table  3^ 


Blserlal  Correlations  of  Background  Variables 
against  Pass-Fall  at  Camp  Peary 


Variable 

Bi -Serial  r 

No.  Total 
Group 

No.  Peary 
Graduates 

Rural  level  of  living  index 

.09 

1026 

895f»- 

Population  per  square  mile  - h<ane  county 

.00 

1026 

895 

Age  at  induction 

-.13 

1026 

895 

School  grade  completed 

.37 

1021 

893 

Husiber  of  years  attended  school 

.21 

871*- 

787 

Age  left  school 

.05 

890 

781 

Index  of  retardation 

-.56 

890 

781 

Length  of  specialized  training 

.11 

886 

801 

Total  time  in  occupation 

-.Ik 

91k 

863 

Time  with  last  employer 

-.08 

909 

823 

Wage 

.00 

909 

811 

Work  Index  I - socialization 

.10 

10214- 

894 

Work  Index  II  - progress  in  occupation 

.17 

1024 

894 

Qualification  Test 

.17 

1010 

883 

Group  Target  Test 

.02 

964 

840 

Non-Verbal  Classification  Test 

.26 

987 

867 

Literacy  X-1 

.’7 

978 

871 

In  It  seems  to  give  a prognosis  of  non-success  In  the  Navy  training  program. 

In  very  simplified  statement,  it  is  not  the  uneducated  but  the  uneducable  who 
fall  at  Camp  Peary. 

The  second  best  predictors  were  the  hipest  school  grade  completed  and 
the  Literacy  Test  X-1,  each  of  which  hswi  a correlation  of  .37  with  the  ability 
to  finish  the  training  program.  Although  the  number  of  years  the  man  attended 
school  correlated  .21  with  graduation  from  Peary,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
how  much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  this  correlation.  The  reporting  of  the 
number  of  years  of  school  attendance  was  very  undependable  - the  man  tended 
to  report  '.liis  as  the  same  as  or  very  close  to  the  highest  grade  completed 
Pereas  other  evidence  from  the  records  showed  that  it  should  have  been  much 
higher.  For  example,  a man  ml^t  state  that  he  had  ccxnpleted  the  third  grade 
in  school  and  had  attended  school  for  only  three  years . This  would  indicate 
that  ihe  man  had  not  repeated  any  grades.  This  seune  man,  however,  might  report 
that  he  had  left  school  vhen  he  was  16  years  old.  If  he  had  not  repeated  any 
grades,  then  this  would  mean  that  he  started  the  first  grade  ^en  he  was  13 
years  old.  This  seems  scarcely  credible.  There  were  many  discrepancies  of 
this  type. 
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Two  tests  in  addition  to  the  Literacy  Test  X-1  gave  modest  correlations 
with  success  at  Cao^  Peary.  These  were  the  Non-Verhal  Classification  Test 
( .26)  and  the  Qialification  Test  ( .17) . Two  indices  based  on  civilian  work 
history  yielded  small  correlations  (.10  and  .17),  while  age  was  negatively 
correlated  with  graduation  (-.I3).  Length  of  specialized  training  outside  of 
public  school  had  a sli^t  positive  correlation  ( .11) , while  total  time  in 
civilian  occupation  gave  a small  negative  correlation  (-.l4). 

Using  the  blserials  in  Table  3^  and  the  intercorrelations  of  variables 
in  Table  38.  regression  wei^ts  and  a multiple  correlation  were  determined 
for  predicting  graduation  from  Camp  Peary.  The  multiple  correlation  was  .68. 
The  three  variables  which  received  the  largest  regression  vei^ts  were  Re- 
tardation Index,  Literacy  Test  X-l,  and  Total  Time  in  Oeeujation.  If  these 
three  were  combined  with  optimum  wel^ts , they  gave  a correlation  of  .61. 

The  gains  that  could  have  been  achieved  if  the  Retardation  Index  had 
been  used  as  a screen  to  weed  out  unpromising  candidates  for  Camp  Peary  are 
shown  in  Table  35-  Clearly,  a quarter  of  the  Camp  Peary  failures  could  have 

Table  35 

Elimination  Rate  at  Camp  Peary 
in  Relation  to  Retardation  Index 


Retardation 

Index 

Graduates 

Failures 

Percent 

Failing 

0.0  - 0.4 

307 

22 

6.7 

0.5  - 0.9 

205 

19 

8.5 

1.0  - 1.4 

147 

25 

14.5 

1.5  - 1.9 

46 

4 

8.0 

2.0  - 2.9 

48 

9 

15.8 

3.0  - 3.9 

12 

10 

45.4 

4.0  and  over 

3 

20 

71.4 

Total 

773 

109 

12.4 

been  screened  out,  using  this  index,  with  a very  modest  cost  in  subsequent 
graduates . Considering  additional  factors , the  screening  could  presumably 
have  been  improved. 

The  predictor  variables  have  been  discussed  up  to  this  point  in  rela- 
tion to  whether  the  man  completed  the  training  program.  Do  these  same  vari- 
ables have  value  In  predicting  how  well  the  man  performed  in  his  Navy  duty  as- 
signment? One  of  the  problems  involved  here  is  determining  a criterion  of 
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atlsfactory  performance.  The  marks  for  proficiency  in  rate  are  intended 
3 reflect  the  man's  efficiency  in  his  duty  assignment,  but  the  way  in 
•'hich  they  were  assigned  and  the  numbe  r of  cases  who  had  no  marks  available 
de  these  marks  seem  unsuitable  as  a criterion.  In  the  present  study,  two 
''iterla  of  preformance  were  used  in  statistical  analyses.  One  of  these 
s the  number  of  promotions  that  each  man  got.  It  is  reasonable  to  holievc 
.-.at  those  men  who  get  the  most  promotions  in  any  given  length  of  time  are 
the  ones  who  are^  on  the  average,  most  proficient.  The  second  score  was  a 
compo^te  score  taking  into  consideration  various  factors  which  may  be  rela- 
•ed  to  proficiency  in  the  Navy.  The  method  of  awarding  points  has  been 
described  on  page  35  of  the  report.  These  criterion  scores  ranged  in  value 
from  one  throvigh  nine  with  nine  representing  superior  performance . The 
median  criterion  score  for  the  illiterates  was  a little  over  five  so  the 
men  who  scored  above  five  were  considered  to  be  the  successful  group,  and 
those  scoring  five  or  below,  the  unsuccessful  group. 

Using  the  number  of  promotions  as  a criterion  of  success  and  Camp 
Peary  graduates  only  as  the  sample,  the  only  two  categorical  variables  which 
shewed  a significant  relationship  were  marital  status  and  dependents  at  in- 
duction. These  were  significant  at  the  .001  level.  Single  men  with  no 
dependents  obtained  more  promotions  than  did  married  men  or  men  with  one  or 
rr:ore  dependents.  These  facts  are  summarized  in  Tables  36  and  37. 

Table  36 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Relationships  of 
Non -Continuous  Variables  to  Promotions 
(Peary  Graduates  Only) 


Factor  Analyzed 

Level  of  Significance* 

Citizenship 

n.s  . 

Language  spoken 

n.s  . 

Marital  status 

.001 

Dependents  at  induction 

.001 

Sign  own  name 

n.s. 

Training  other  than  public  school 

n.s  . 

Hobbies 

n.s. 

Principal  occupation  code 

n .6 . 

Employer  code 

n.s. 

Civilian  court  record 

n.s. 

4 

n.s.  signifies  not  significant  at  .05  level. 
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Tatle  37 


Specific  Items  of  Background  Associated  with 
Having  Zero  or  One  Promotions 
(Peary  Graduates  Only) 


No.  Giving 

No.  with  0 or  1 

^ with  0 or  1 

Item 

Resi>onse 

Promotions 

Promotions 

Married 

279 

123 

44.1 

Had  dependents  at  Induction 

517 

221 

42.7 

Total  group 

893 

322 

36.1 

If  a composite  criterion  score  of  over  five  is  used  as  the  Indication 
of  success  and  the  Peary  graduates  as  the  sample^  the  only  categorical  vari- 
able \rtiich  was  signli-ceuit  was  dependents  at  induction,  and  this  was  signi- 
ficant at  the  .01  level . Men  with  no  dependents  obtained  better  over-all 
criterion  scores  than  did  men  who  had  dependents . 

The  intercorrelations  of  the  continuous  predictor  variables  with  the 
criterion  variables  for  the  total  group  are  shown  in  Table  38.  Although  the 
total  number  of  men  in  the  illiterate  group  was  1026,  the  H's  for  the  correla- 
tions varied  a good  deal  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  information  was  missing 
in  a number  of  cases . 

Except  for  the  nxmiber  of  days  hospitalized  and  the  number  of  days  lost 
from  duty  due  to  misconduct,  the  intercorrelations  among  the  criterion  vari- 
ables tend  to  be  rather  hi^.  For  example,  the  number  of  promotions  that  a 
man  gets  correlates  .570  with  the  longest  tour  of  duty,  .453  with  average 
tour  of  duty,  .662  with  average  proficiency  in  rate,  .529  with  length  of 
time  spent  overseas,  and  .8?7  with  the  composite  criterion  score. 

For  the  total  group  the  background  variables  which  have  the  highest 
correlation  with  promotions  and  the  composite  criterion  score  are  highest 
school  grade  completed,  the  index  of  retardation,  the  amornit  of  progress  in 
civilian  occupation  (Work  Index  II),  degree  of  independence  from  family  in 
civilian  occupation  (Work  Index  I),  and  the  scores  on  the  Qualification  Test 
and  Non-Verbal  Classification  Test.  The  two  education  variables  and  scores 
on  the  Qualification  and  Non-Verbal  Classification  Tests  were  highly  inter- 
correlated  , but  the  two  work  indices  had  relatively  low  correlations  with 
these  variables . 

Using  promotions  as  a criterion  measure,  suid  variables  1-  11,  I3  and 
16  as  predictors,  a multiple  correlation  was  computed  between  predictor 
variables  and  criterion.  The  multiple  correlation  was  .35.  In  this  prediction, 
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variables  receiving  relatively  heavy  veldts  were  age  (-il7),  retardation 
Index  (-.12),  Index  of  promotion  In  clvlllem  activity, ( .19) , and  Non-Verbal 
Classification  Test  ( .13)  . Since  this  total  group  contained  those  who 
failed  to  coa^lete  training  at  Camp  PeEury,  and  since  by  definition  these 
received  no  promotions,  the  promotion  criterion  is  contaminated  here  with 
the  training  criterion. 

Table  39  shows  the  correlations  of  background  variables  with  promotions 

Table  39 


Correlations  with  Promotions  and  Composite  Criterion  Score 

(Peary  Graduates) 


Predictor 

Promotions 

Composite 

Score 

Quality  of  rural  living  index  for  home  coi 

.070 

.014 

Density  of  population,  home  county 

-.018 

-.042 

Age 

< 

-.077 

.001 

School  grade  completed 

.127 

.053 

Index  of  school  retardation 

-.124 

-.098 

Time  with  last  employer 

.061 

-.034 

Wage  before  entering  service 

> 

-.014 

-.001 

Work  Index  - socialization 

.089 

.071 

Work  Index  - advancement 

.108 

.106 

Qualification  Test 

.109 

.077 

Non-Verbal  Classification  Test 

.138 

.088 

Literacy  Test  X-1 

.053 

.023 

Special  treilnlng  unit  literacy  test 

.046 

.050 

Group  Teu:get  Teat 

.05 

General  ClEissiflcatlon  Test 

-.029 

.051 

Mechanical  Aptitude  Test 

.089 

.070 

Achievement  average  STU 

.098 

.074 

and  with  the  composite  criterion  scores  for  the  group  of  men  who  completed 
training  at  Camp  Peary  and  continued  to  some  further  Navy  assignment.  Again 
the  variables  which  have  the  highest  correlation  with  success  in  the  Navy 
are  school  grade  completed,  index  of  school  retardation,  advancement  in 
civilian  occupation,  and  scores  on  the  Qualification  and  Non-Verbal  Classifi- 
cation Tests . 

For  the  graduate  group,  intercorrelations  were  available  for  cly  the 
variables  which  appeared  In  almost  every  record.  These  are  given  in  Table  40. 
Based  upon  these  correlations,  a m’lltiple  correlation  was  computed  against 
the  promotion  criterion.  The  muJ.tlple  was  .21. 
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In  general  sunnnary,  it  seems  that  selected  indicators  of  educational 
and  occupational  progress , conibined  with  certain  non-verhal  test  scores , 
gaTe  very  substantial  help  in  estimating  vhether  an  illiterate  vas  likely 
to  complete  the  basic  literacy  and  indoctrination  program.  Prediction  of 
later  success  in  the  Navy  was  rather  limited,  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to 
limitations  in  the  adequacy  of  the  indicators  of  Navy  success  which  were 
available  to  serve  as  a criterion.  However,  those  variables  which  predicted 
successful  completion  of  training  tended  also  to  be  related  to  progress  after 
training.  If  data  on  groups  currently  being  trained  support  the  findings  of 
this  study,  it  appears  that  these  factors  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
screening  illiterates,  insofar  as  screening  is  administratively  possible. 
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CHAPTER  5 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  FINDINGS 


The  procedvires  and  results  from  the  project  have  now  been  presented. 
What  general  evaluation  should  be  made  of  them?  What  significance  do  the 
results  have  for  our  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  illiterate  in  a 
military  organization,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Navy? 

Limitations  of  data  and  methodology. 

In  the  first  place,  certain  limitations  of  the  present  study  should 
he  noted.  These  arise  in  xkirt  from  the  basic  data  which  were  available  for 
analysis , and  in  part  from  certain  decisions  which  were  made  in  the  process 
of  collecting  and  analyzing  these  data. 

The  most  basic  limitation  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  present  study 
had  to  dei>end  excliisively  upon  records . These  records  were  five  or  more 
years  old,  gathered  for  a variety  of  other  purposes,  and  subject  to  all  the 
losses  and  distortions  which  characterize  a large-scale  record  system  of  an 
organization  engaged  in  active  combat  and  manned  by  a changing  and  relatively 
inexperienced  personnel.  Many  entries  were  lacking;  others  were  incomplete; 
others  were  inconsistent.  No  new  information  could  be  gathered  to  overcome 
these  deficiencies . The  amount  of  trust  to  place  in  any  entry  was  always  a 
matter  of  question.  For  a number  of  specific  items  that  were  studied,  prob- 
lems which  came  up  have  been  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

The  test  records  presented  some  particular  problems . Most  of  the 
special  tests  used  with  the  illiterates  were  available  in  only  rare  cases 
for  the  other  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usual  GOT  and  MAT  were  ad- 
ministered to  the  illiterates  only  after  they  had  completed  most  of  their 
period  of  training  at  Camp  Peary.  Consequently,  these  could  not  be  thought 
of  as  predictor  variables  available  at  entrance  to  the  Navy,  and  could  not 
meaningfully  be  comx>ared  with  the  scores  for  the  other  groups . 

The  problem  of  defining  a control  group  with  which  to  compare  the  il- 
literates was  a peu:tlcularly  puzzling  one.  One  the  one  hand,  one  wished  a 
group  which  was  comparable  to  the  Illiterates  in  time  of  entry  into  the  Navy, 
in  order  to  equate  opportunities  for  promotion,  etc.,  and  in  background 
characteristics,  so  that  differences  would  not  arise  between  the  groups  be- 
cause of  essentially  irrelevant  uncontrolled  background  factors . On  the 
other  hand , one  wished  a control  group  that  was  generally  representative  of 
men  entering  the  Navy,  so  that  the  comparison  would  be  with  a representative 
group  rather  than  one  which  was  in  one  or  more  ways  atypical . 

The  solution  of  defining  a control  group  by  picking  a nearby  serial 
number  for  each  illiterate  represented  a compromise  between  these  two  objec- 
tives . It  resulted  in  each  instance  in  a control  case  vno  (l)  was  also  an 


inductee  when  the  illiterate  was . (2)  was  inducted  at  the  same  time  as  his 
paired  illiterate,  and  (3)  came  from  the  same  general  locality  as  his  paired 
illiterate.  As  Chapter  2 shows,  the  resulting  control  group  matches  the  il- 
literates with  varying  degrees  of  closeness  in  different  respects . It  is 
also  probably  true  that  it  deviates  by  varying  amounts  from  the  total  popu- 
lation cf  men  entering  the  Kavy  during  the  time  covered  b^  llie  study.  There 
is  no  completely  satisfactory  resolution  of  this  problem,  and  the  control 
group  selected  still  seems  as  good  a coirrpromise  as  could  be  reached. 

The  illiterate,  control,  and  marginal  groups  differed  appreciably  in 
age  and  marital  status . The  men  in  the  control  group  were  older  and  more 
frequently  married.  The  men  in  the  marginal  group  were  predominantly  yoimg 
and  single.  This  third  marginal  group  differed  further  in  the  fact  that  a 
large  nusiber  of  its  inCimD  era  were  volunteers . These  age  and  marital  status 
differences  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  other  group  comparisons  - particu- 
larly those  Involving  disciplinary  actions,  medical  surveys,  and  the  like. 

Thus,  the  frequent  disciplinary  actions  in  the  marginal  group  may  be  a func- 
tion in  part  of  their  general  youth  and  Immaturity. 

Interpretation  of  group  differences . 

Comparing  the  groups  as  a whole,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
with  respect  to  most  of  the  items  which  indicated  judgments  of  the  quality 
of  a man's  service  in  the  Navy,  the  illiterate  group  did  less  well  than  the 
control  group,  with  the  marginal  group  falling  in  between  but  nearer  the  il- 
literate group.  The  illiterates  had  fewer  promotions,  poorer  proficiency 
ratings,  and  more  disciplinary  actions.  In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  Specialized  school  training  was  a pre- 
requisite for  most  of  the  specialized  rates  , and  promotions  followed  this 
specialized  training  - in  some  cases  almost  automatically.  Minimum  standards 
on  GCT  were  set  for  most  of  the  specialized  schools  , thus  effectively  ruling 
the  illiterates  out  of  these  channels  for  advancement.  Studies  of  the  civilian 
world  have  shown  that  those  with  marginal  ability  as  shown  by  Intelligence 
tests  have  a greater  likelihood  of  getting  into  various  sorts  of  trouble, 
though  it  has  never  been  entirely  clear  whether  this  is  due  to  a greater  pro- 
pensity to  misbehave  or  to  less  skill  in  avoiding  being  caught.  In  the  pre- 
sent Instance  also,  the  difference  in  disciplinary  actions  may  represent  ina- 
bility to  cover  up  misbehavior  or  to  present  convincing  extenuating  circum- 
stances as  much  as  actual  greater  propensity  to  misbehave.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  Navy  has  Judged  these  men,  in  the  appraisals  which  it  has  recorded 
for  them,  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  their  normal  peers. 

But  at  the  same  time,  a larger  number  of  them  were,  from  every  evidence 
which  the  records  present,  completely  acceptable  in  their  Navy  duty.  They 
had  no  disciplinary  actions,  no  undue  hospitalizations,  no  venereal  disease. 
Their  proficiency  ratings  averaged  -.5  or  better,  and  they  made  seme  progress 
in  their  organization.  In  certain  settings,  such  as  the  CBs  , they  adjusted 
notably  well.  In  at  least  some  cases  and  at  least  some  settings,  these  men 
h ive  a contribution  to  make.  The  problem  is:  Which  men?  Kow  many?  In  what 
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settings?  At  what  cost?  The  present  study  offers  some  sviggestions  with 
respect  to  ^ich  men  and  which  settings.  Some  comments  on  the  selection 
of  men  will  be  presented  in  the  next  section.  As  indicated  above,  the  set- 
ting in  which  the  men  were  most  generally  successfial  was  overseas  duty  with 
the  CBs , Problems  of  the  numbers  of  illiterates  usable  in  any  t;ype  of 
military  operation  and  the  cost  of  incorporating  them  into  the  organization 
are  not  ones  upon  which  the  present  study  throws  any  light. 

Prediction  of  success  of  illiterates  in  the  Navy. 

Since  a substantial  number  of  the  illiterates  appear  to  make  a satis- 
factory adjustment  to  Navy  life  and  to  perform  adequately  in  their  Navy  as- 
signments , the  constructive  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  illiterate  would 
seem  to  lie  in  identifying  those  characteristics  of  the  illiterate  which  are 
predictive  of  this  adjustment.  This  is  particularly  true  when  the  Navy  is 
depending  upon  volunteers  for  its  personnel,  so  that  some  selection  among 
individuals  with  low  AFQT  scores  may  be  possible.  Thus,  though  the  Navy  is 
reauired  to  take  a specified  proportion  of  Group  IV  individuals , it  may  be 
appropriate  to  consider  selecting  from  among  the  Group  IV  applicants  those 
who  seem  most  likely  to  make  a useful  contribution  in  the  Navy. 

The  analyses  in  Chapter  4 indicate  that  within  the  World  War  II  illit- 
erate group,  there  were  a number  of  facts  known  at  the  time  of  a man's  induc- 
tion ^ich  had  substantial  value  in  predicting  whether  he  would  survive  through 
and  successfully  complete  the  training  program  at  Camp  Peary.  These  were  facts 
relating  to  past  educational  progress,  civilian  work  experience,  and  present 
level  of  ability  on  both  literacy  tests  and  non-verbal  aptitude  tests.  In 
view  of  the  meagemess  of  the  information  on  work  history,  and  the  questionable 
accuracy  of  the  reports  the  man  gave  on  his  educational  experience,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  relationships  were  as  high  as  they  turned  out  to  be.  If  more 
adequate  information  had  been  obtained  in  these  areas  , it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  relationships  would  have  been  still  higher. 

The  prediction  of  success  in  Navy  duty  assignmen+  was  much  less  suc- 
cessfid..  There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  this.  The  most  unpromising  indi- 
viduals had  already  been  eliminated  in  training,  so  there  was  less  difference 
among  those  remaining.  The  criterion  measures  of  success  were  themselves 
none  too  good.  Success,  by  such  criteria  as  promotions,  proficiency  ratings, 
etc.,  depends  upon  many  situational  factors  quite  unrelated  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  man.  But  though  relationships  were  lower,  the  same  variables 
were  still  the  most  effective  predictors.  Thus,  men  selected  so  as  to  be 
likely  to  complete  the  training  program  satisfactorily  would  have  had  a more 
tnan  average  chance  of  being  successul  in  their  subsequent  Navy  duty. 

The  findings  from  this  study  on  the  prediction  of  success  in  the  literacy 
training  program  and  in  subsequent  Navy  assignments  suggest  the  desirability 
of  two  lines  of  action.  In  the  first  place,  research  studies  could  profitably 
be  made  of  groups  currently  going  thro’ogh  literacy  training,  to  determine 
whether  the  predictors  found  zo  be  effective  in  this  study  still  hold  up. 
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Working  with  current  groups , it  ml^t  be  possible  to  get  more  complete  and 
accurate  information  on  educational  and  occui>ational  histories  than  were 
available  in  the  records  of  the  present  study,  and  get  a more  definitive 
picture  of  the  prediction  which  is  possible  with  information  of  these  types 
In  the  second  place,  consideration  should  be  given  to  using  information 
about  educational  and  occupational  history  of  the  sort  which  appeared  prom- 
ising in  this  study  in  the  selective  recruiting  of  Group  IV  men.  It  is  pos 
sible  that  there  are  administrative  procedures  which  could  be  introduced 
rather  simply,  and  which  would  select  a more  effective  group  from  among 
the  marginal  volunteers . 


Code  No. 


Name 


Serial  No. 


NAVY  ILLITERATES  PROJECT 

Part  A:  SERVICE  JACKET  DATA 

Part  B:  NAVY  MEDICAL  RECORD  DATA 


October  1951 
Teachers  Colleg;e 
Columbia  University 
New  York  27,  New  York 
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Part  A:  Service  Jacket  Record 


I . Identification  Material 

1.  Name 2.  SN 

3.  Horae  Address 

inducted) 

4.  Date  enlisted) 5.  Place  ent,  serv. 

6.  Prior  service  In  Armed  Forces  


7.  Citizen  Y . N S.  Birthplace 

9.  Blrthdate 

10.  Foreign  language  spoken 

11.  English 

speaking  Y 

N 

Marital  Status  (at  Ind.) 

Dependents 

19.  S M n W Sep.  1.1. 

(at  Induction)  F 

.M  W C Sib 

Other 

(at  separation) F 

.M W C Sib 

Other 

14.  sign  own  name  Y N 

Family  Background 

1.  nirthplaee  of  Father 

Mother 

2,  Vo,  of  <^lhllrig)s  . 

..  Older 

Younger 

Rank. 

a.  Parents:  I.lvlng 

Dead 

Divorced 

Separated 

4.  Has  any  member  of  the  family  been  committed  to  an  Institution?  Yes No 


III.  Educational  History 

1.  see 2.  No.  yrs.  attended 3.  Year  left  school 

4.  location  of  school 5.  Age  left  school 

8.  Specialized  training 


IV.  Hobbies  and  Leisure  Time  Activities 


Assignments  and  Transfers  In  Nav 


Total  transfers  for  duty  assignment Average  length  of  time  at  any  duty  station 


Proflc.  Mech. 

Rate  In  rate  Seamanship  Ability  Leadership  Conduct 


TrnininK  or  Courses  In  Navy 


at  induction 


Total  tine 

Trs.  mos.  days 


Sea  Duty. 


niGSs  vAo>ys 


Date 


for  CCM?  Yes 


No 


Kart  B: 


- 0 - 

P.occrd  Dn,!;! 

I.  Vision 

Right /20 

Left  /20 

Spectacles  provided  py  Navy? 

1 1 .  Hearing 

Tested  by  

Right  /IS  Left /IS 

III.  Physical  Defects  at  Tine  of  Induction  or  Waivers  (MRS  Medical) 


Corrected  tn  /20 

Corrected  to  /20 


IV.  Physical  Defects  at  Tine  of  Separation  from  Navy 


V.  Veterans  Adr i nls tratlon  Requests  for  Information  Pending  Claims 
Claim  Ho. Type  of  Claim 


Rccorfi  of  Hospitalizations 


APPENDIX  B 


Cels 

Cols 

Cols 

Cols 

Col. 

Col. 


Col. 


IBM  CODE  FOR  ILLITERATES  DATA 


I- 3  Job  Humber 

4-7  Project  case  number 

0001  to  1999  - Camp  Peary  group 
2001  to  3999  - Control  group 
4001  to  5999  - Marginal  group 

8-10  Rxiral  level  of  living  Index  for  home  county 

Record  from  Coimty  Data  Book 

II- 13  Population  per  square  mile  - home  county 

Record  from  County  Data  Book  - Round  to  nearest  whole  number. 
Note:  For  coimties  with  populations  per  square  mile  of 

1 ,000  or  more,  code  as  999. 

14  Age  Code 

0 1T-18  years 

1 19-20  years 

2 21-22  years 

3 23-24  years 

4 25-26  years 

5 27-28  years 

15  Citizenship  and  birthplace 

0 American  born 

1 Bom  In  Latin  America 

2 Bora  in  Europe,  non-English  speaking  country 

3 Bora  in  Asia 

4 Bora  in  Canada 

5 Born  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  other  foreign 
English  speaking  country 

9 Other 

X Information  not  available 

16  Langiiages  spoken 

0 English  speaking,  no  foreign  lang\iage  spoken 

1 English  speaking,  foreign  language  spoken  other  than 
Spanish,  French,  Italian  or  Polish 

2 Non -English  speaking,  other  than  Spanish 

3 English  speaking,  Spanish  spoken 

4 English  speaking,  French  spoken 

5 English  speaking,  Italian  spoken 


6 29-30  years 

7 31-32  years 

8 33-34  years 

9 35  years  and  over 

Y Underage  15  or  16 


Languages  spoken  (cont.) 

6 

English  speaking,  Polish  spoken 

7 

Hon -English  Speaking,  Sx>anlsh  spoken 

8 

English  speaking  - two  other  languages  spoken 

X 

Information  not  available 

Col.  17 

Marital  Status  Code 

G 

Single  3 Widowed 

1 

Married  4 Separated 

2 

Divorced  X Information  not  available 

Col.  16 

Dependents  at  induction 

0 

None 

1 

Wife  only 

2 

Child  or  children  only 

3 

Wife  and  child  or  children 

k 

Parent  or  parents  only 

5 

Sibling  or  siblings  only 

6 

Parent(s)  and  slbllng(s) 

7 

Parent(s)  and/or  slbllng(s)  end  wife  and/or  child(ren) 
(wife  and  siblings) 

9 

Other 

X 

Information  not  available 

Col.  19 

Dependents  at  separation 

Code  as  above 

Col.  20 

Sign  own  name 

0 

Yes 

1 

No 

Col.  21 

Parental  birthplace  code 

0 

Both  American  bom 

1 

One  bora  in  Latin  America 

2 

Both  bora  in  Latin  America 

3 

One  bora  in  Euroi>e,  other  than  Great  Britain 

4 

Both  bora  in  Europe,  other  than  Great  Britain 

5 

One  bora  elsewhere 

6 

Both  born  else'irtiere 

7 

One  bora  in  foreign  country,  English  speaking 

8 

Both  born  in  foreign  country,  English  speaking 

9 

Other  cooiblnatlon 

X 

Information  not  available 

Col . 2?  Number  of  siblings 

Record  number  directly  (9*9  or  more) 
X Information  not  available 
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Col.  23 


Col. 


Col. 

Col. 

Col. 

Col. 


Present  status  of  parents 

0 Both  living,  no  separation  or  divorce 

1 One  living,  no  separation  or  divorce 

2 Both  dead,  no  separation  or  divorce 

3 Both  living,  separated  or  divorced 

4 One  living,  separated  or  divorcea 

5 Both  dead,  separated  or  divorced 
X No  information  available 

24  Meniber  of  family  institutionalized 

0 None 

1 One , in  institution  for  psychotics  , epileptics , or  feeble- 
minded . 

2 One,  in  Jail  or  prison 

3 One,  in  sanltarivnn,  etc. 

4 One.  type  of  institution  not  specified 

5 Two  or  more , in  institution  for  psychotics , epileptics , or 
feebleminded 

6 Two  or  more,  one  in  institution  for  psychotics,  epileptics, 
or  feebleminded 

7 Two  or  more , in  Jail  or  prison 

8 Two  or  more,  one  in  Jail  or  prison 

9 Two  or  more,  other -combination 
X Information  not  available 

25-26  School  Grade  Completed 
Record  directly 
00  - none 
01-1 
02-2 

03  - 3 

04  - 4 

05  - 5 

06  - 6 

27-28  Humber  of  years  attended 
Record  as  above 

29-30  Retardation  Index 

Add  6 to  highest  school  grade  completed.  Subtract  answer  from 
age  left  school . Divide  remainder  by  school  grade  completed . 
In  cases  where  man  has  attended  schdol  but  has  not  completed 
any  school  grade,  code  99. 

XX  - Information  not  available 
YY  - Never  attended  school 

31  Age  left  school 

0 - never  attended 


07  - 7 
08-8 

09  - 9 

10  - 10 
11  - 11 

12  - 12  or  more 
X - Information  not  available 
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Age  left  school  (cont.) 
1 - 10  or  'below 
2-11 
3-12 

4 - 13 

5 - 14 


6-15 
7 - 16 
8-17 

9 - l8  or  over 

X - Information  not  available 


Specialized  training 

0 None 

1 Less  than  3 months  or  less  than  201  hours 

2 3 months  but  less  than  6 months  ^or  from  201  to  400  hours 

3 6 months  but  less  than  1 year 

4 1 year  but  less  than  1 l/2  years 

5 1 1/2  years  but  less  than  2 years 

6 2 years  but  less  than  3 years 

7 3 years  but  less  than  4 years 

8 4 years  but  less  than  5 years 

9 5 years  or  more 

X Some  duration, unspecified 

Y Information  not  available 


Type  of  additional  training 


0 None  5 

1 C .C  .C  . 6 

2 Vocational  school  7 

3 Defense  plant  8 

4 N.Y.A.  9 


C .C  .C  . and  Defense 
Business  College 
Other 

C .C  ,C  . and  other  not  specified 
Not  specified 


Hobbles  and  leisure  time  activities 

0 none 

1 Fishing,  hunting,  and/or  sports  only 

2 One  or  more  mechanical  or  constructive,  in  addition 

3 One  or  more  musical  or  artistic , in  addition 

4 Bo'Ui  constructive  and  artistic , in  addition 

5 Other  types 

6 Other  types , as  well  as  constructive  or  artistic , In  addition 
X Information  not  aval'Lable 


Principal  occupation  code 
Record  first  digit  of  D.O.T.  Code 
X Information  not  available 
Y None 


Total  time  In  occupation 

0 No  full-time  work  experience 

1 Up  to  and  including  1 year 

2 Over  1 year  and  including  2 years 
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Total  tlsLS  In  occupation  (coat.) 

3 Over  2 yeeurs  and  including  3 years 

4 Over  3 years  and  Including  4 years 

5 Over  4 years  and  Including  5 years 

6 Over  5 years  and  Including  6 years 

Over  6 years  and  including  7 years 
Over  7 years  and  Including  8 years 

y Over  8 years 
X Information  not  available 


Col.  37  Bnployer  code 

0 Never  employed 

1 Locally  employed  - by  relative 

2 Locally  employed  - by  unrelated  individual 

3 Locally  employed  - by  company 

4 Employed  away  from  hcane  address  - unrelated  Indlvidvial 

3 Employed  away  from  heme  address  - company 

6 Self-employed 
X Information  not  available 


Col . 38  TIttip  with  last  employer 

0 Never  employed 

1 Up  to  1 year 

2 Over  1 year  to  2 years 

3 Over  2 years  to  3 years 

4 Over  3 years  to  4 years 

5 Over  4 years  to  5 years 


6 Over  5 years  to  6 years 

7 Over  6 years  to  7 years 

8 Over  7 years  to  8 years 

9 Over  8 years 

X Information  not  available 


Col . 39  Wage 

0 No  cash  pay  specified  (family  labor) 

1 Up  to  and  Inclxidlng  $10.00  per  week 

2 $10.01  - 20.00 

3 $20.01  - 30,00 

4 $30.01  - 40.00 

5 $40.01  - 50.00 

6 $50.01  - 60.00 

7 $60.01  - 70.00 

8 $70.01  - 80.00 

9 Over  $80.00 

X Unreliable  or  missing 
Y Never  worked 


Col.  40-4l  Composite  work  experience  Index 

Col.  42  Civilian  coxirt  or  criminal  record 

0 Never  arrested 

1 Traffic  violation  only 
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Col. 


Col. 


Col. 


Col , 


Col. 


Col. 


Col. 


Col. 


Col. 


Civilian  covirt  or  criminal  record  (cont.) 

2 Drunkenness  and/or  disorderly  condiact 

3 Traffic  and  dinmkenness 

4 Moonshlnlng 

5 Fluting 

6 Theft 

8 Not  specified 

9 Others 

43-44  Qualification  test 

Record  score  directly  - punch  2 digits 
XX  Information  not  available 

45-46  Group  Target  test 

Record  directly  - pxmch  2 digits 
XX  Information  not  available 

47-48  Non-Verbal  Rav  Score 

Record  score  directly  - punch  2 digits 
XX  Information  not  available 

ko  cn  nrw 

Record  score  directly  - pvinch  2 digits 
XX  Information  not  available 

51-52  MAT 

Record  score  directly 
XX  Information  not  available 

53-54  Lltereury  X-1 

Record  score  directly 
XX  Information  not  available 

55-56  Achievement  Average 

Record  score  directly 
XX  Information  not  available 

57-59  3TU  Literacy  test 

Record  score  directly  - three  digits 
XXX  Information  not  available 

60  Primary  Navy  Duty  Assignment  (at  least  3 months) 

0 None  other  than  training 

1 Sea  Bee  - U .S . i>ermanent  base 

2 U .S . permanent  party  other  than  C .B . 

3 Sea  Bee  - overseas  duty 

4 Overseas  base  personnel  - other  than  C.B. 
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*PrlBary  Havy  Duty  Assignment  (at  least  3 months)  (cont.) 

5 Sea  duty  - auxiliary  ship  or  armed  guard 

6 Sea  duty  - Landing  craft 

7 Sea  duty  - ship  of  line 

8 Sea  duty  - mine  sweepers , minelayers , .and  patrol  craft 

9 Sea  duty  - district  craft  and  miscellaneous  vessels 

Col.  6l  Secondary  Mavy  Duty  Assignment  (at  least  3 months) 

Code  as  above 


Col.  62  Greatest  length  of  time  at  any  duty  station  (excluding  training) 


0 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 


Under  30  days 


30 

60 

90 

120 

150 


59  days 
89  days 
119  days 
1^9  days 
179  days 


180  - 209  days 

7 210  - 239  days 

8 2kG  - 269  days 

9 270  days  or  more 

Y None  other  than  training 


Col.  63  Average  length  of  time  at  duty  station 
Code  as  in  Col.  62 


Col.  64-65  Average  proficiency  in  rate 

Record  directly  to  one  decimal  place 
XX  Not  available  - no  ratings 


Col . 66  Promotions 

Record  final  rank 

0 Apprentice  Seaman 

1 S2C  or  F2C 

2 SIC  or  FlC 


3 Petty  officer  30 

4 Petty  officer  2C 

5 Petty  officer  1C 

6 Chief  petty  officer 


Col . 67  Days  absent  from  duty 


0 

None 

5 

7 

- 10 

days 

1 

Less 

than  24  hours 

6 

10 

- 14 

days 

2 

24  - 

71  hours 

7 

14 

- 21 

days 

3 

3 - 

5 days 

8 

21 

- 30 

days 

4 

5 - 

7 days 

9 

30 

days 

or  more 

Col . 68-69  Disciplinary  Action 

00  No  disciplinary  action 

For  men  who  have  had  disciplinary  actions , a two  digit  score  is 
obtained  as  follows: 


Type  of  Action 
Captain's  Mast 

Deck  Court 


Weigd^t  Multiply  by: 

1 1,2,  or  3 (if  4e  has  had 

3  or  more  Masts) 

4 1 or  2 (if  he  has  had  2 or 

more  Deck  Courts) 
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Disciplinary  Action  (cont.) 
Type  of  Action 
Simnnary  Court 

General  Court 


Weight  Multiply  by: 

12  1 or  2 (if  he  has  had 

2 or  more  Summary  Co’irts) 
36  1 (if  he  has  had  1 or 

more  General  Courts) 


The  total  score  is  obtained  by  adding  together  all  of  the  disciplinary 
actions , A chart  Is  provided  as  an  aid  In  determining  the  disciplinary 
score  (see  below). 


Cols .68-69 


Disciplinary  Actions  Code 


No  General  Courts  Martial 


No.  of 

Captains  Masts 


3 or  more 


No  Summary 
Court  Martial 

One  Summary 
Court  Martial 

Deck  Courts 

2 or 

0 1 more 

Deck  Courts 

2 or 

0 1 more 

00  Ol*-  08 

01  05  09 

02  06  10 

03  07  11 

12  16  20 

13  17  21 

14  18  22 

15  19  23 

Two  or  More  Summary 
Courts  Martial 

Deck  Courts 


One  or  More  General  Courts  Martial 


No  Summary 
Court  Martial 


One  Summary 
Court  Martial 


Two  or  More  Summary 
Courts  Martial 


No.  of 

Captains  Masts 


3 or  more 


Deck  Courts 


Deck  Courts 


Deck  Courts 


0 

1 

2 or 
more 

0 

1 

2 or 
more 

0 

1 

2 or 
more 

36 

LO 

44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

64 

68 

37 

41 

^5 

49 

53 

57 

61 

65 

69 

38 

42 

46 

50 

54 

58 

62 

66 

70 

39 

43 

47 

51 

55 

59 

63 

67 

71 

Col.  70  Nature  of  offense 

0 None 

1 AOL  only 

2 AWOl  only 

3 Drunkenness 
U Theft 


Loss  of  ID  card 

Out  of  uniform 

AVOL  and  drunkenness 

AOL  and/or  AWOL  and/or  other 

Other 
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Col,  71  Overseas  Duty 

0 Hone  5 120  - 1U9  days 

1 Less  than  30  days  6 I50  - 179  days 

2 30-59  days  7 I80  - 209  days 

3 60-89  days  8 210  - 239  days 

1+  90  - 119  days  9 2^  days  and  over 

Col.  72  Sea  Duty 

Record  as  In  Col.  7I 

Col.  73  Character  of  Separation 

0 Honorable  Discharge^  points  or  COG 

1 Honorable  Discharge,  dependency 

2 Honorable  Discharge,  medical  siarvey 

3 Under  Honorable  Conditions , physical  disability 

4 Under  Honorable  Conditions,  unsuitability 

5 Under  Honorable  Conditions,  low  conduct  ratings  and/or  low 
proficiency  ratings 

6 Enlistment  terminated  - death 

7 Under  Honorable  Conditions  - underage 

8 Bad  C'ondiKit  Discharge 

9 Dishonorable  Discharge 


Col.  7^ 


sical  Defect  at  time  of  induction 
Hone  5 

Vision  6 

Hearing  7 

Flat  feet  8 

Throat  condition  9 


Teeth  or  gians 
Vision  and  flat  feet 
Vision  and  teeth 
Vision  and  others 
Other 


Col.  75  V.A.  Claim 

0 Hone 

1 Disability 

2 Dental 

3 Disability  and  dental 

4 Discharge  to  VA  hospital 
for  psychotic s 

5 Discharge  to  VA  hospital  - other  than  psychotic 

6 Other 
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Col.  76  Eospltallzatton 


0 

None 

5 

Infectious  and  accident 

1 

One  infectious 

6 

Infectious  and  other 

2 

Two  or  more  Infectious 

7 

Accident  and  other 

3 

One  accident 

8 

One 

other 

k 

Two  or  more  accidents 

9 

Two 

or  more  other 

Y 

Injuries  due  to  combat 

Col.  77 

Days  HospltEdlzed 
0 None 

5 

4l 

- 50  days 

1 

1-10  days 

6 

51 

- 60  days 

2 

11  - 20  d?.ys 

7 

61 

-70  days 

3 

21  - 30  days 

8 

71 

- 80  days 

k 

31-40  days 

9 

81 

days  and  over 

Col.  78 

Venereal  disease 

No. 

of  infections  coded  directly 

Col.  79 

Medical  Siarvey 

0 None 

1 Inadequate  personality,  psychogenic  defect 

2 Inability  to  leai-n  or  mental  deficiency 

3 Accident  or  injury,  other  than  in  combat 

4 Physical  disability,  other  than  in  combat 

5 Injury  or  wounds  received  in  ccanbat 

6 Eneuresis 

7 Inability  to  learn  and  eneuresis 

8 Inadequate  personality  and  eneviresls 

9 Physical  disability  - discharge  to  limited  duty 

Col . 80  Composite  Criterion  Score 

One  point-for  each  promotion 

One  point- average  proficiency  in  Rate  3.5  or  over 

One  point-no  disciplinaiy  action 

One  point-honorable  discharge 

One  polnt-no  V.D.  record 

One  point-no  V.A.  disability  claim 


j 
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APPENDIX  C 


INDICES  BASED  ON  WORK  HISTORY 


Factor  I - Vocational  Socialization 


Definition  of  Concept 


The  extent  to  which  the  job  experiences  of  the  Indlvidixal 
have  demanded  that  he  adjust  to  others  in  the  work  situation. 
Contact  with  co-workers  and  with  the  public  is  considered. 


Level  1 

Job  experience  which  has  not  required  the  individual  to 
make  contacts  out  of  the  family  for  vocational  purposes . 

Level  2 

Job  experience  which  required  the  Individual  to  adjust  to 
an  employer  other  than  a relative  but  which  did  not  provide 
the  opportunity  to  contact  others  regularly  on  the  job . 
(Contact  is  meant  literally  not  "cooperation".) 

Level  3 

Job  experience  where  contact  with  co-worker  is  casual,  not 
required  to  perform  the  majority  of  duties , and  where  op- 
portunity for  contact  with  nunibers  of  co-workers  is  definitely 
limited  by  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  organization. 
Contact  with  the  public  is  not  a part  of  job  duties  and  is  not 
afforded  for  the  most  part.  Majority  of  contacts  are  probably 
with  owner , employer , supervisor . 

Level  4- 

Job  experience  where  the  individual  contacts  with  others  are 
not  limited  but  are  fairly  well  defined  and  regiilated  either 
by  the  nature  of  the  job  duties  or  by  the  customs  of  the 
society.  The  usual  cooperation  or  co-worker  contact  is  not 
present . 

Level  5 

Job  experience  where  there  is  daily  contact  with  co-workers 
in  the  organization,  or  with  the  public.  The  contact  is  not 
important  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  job  duties , but  the 
opportunity  for  contact  is  there. 

Level  6 

Job  experience  where  there  is  considerable  contact  with  co- 
workers and/or  the  public  and  where  this  contact  la  an  impor- 
tant if  not  critical  part  of  the  job  duties. 


Level  7 


Job  experiences  where  duties  have  required  a compara- 
tively hi^  level  of  cooperation  and  coaanunication  be- 
tween those  working  togetiier  in  an  industrial  situation. 
Contact  here  is  a part  of  the  job.  It  is  necessary  and 
ml^t  be  considered  critical . 


Factor  II  - Vocational  Progress 


Definition  of  Concept 

The  extent  to  which  the  Job  experiences  of  the  individual 
reflect  progress  vocationally.  Included  here  are  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  mobility.  The  upper  levels  stress- 
ing the  former,  the  lower  the  latter. 


Level  1 

Job  experience  which  indicates  a failure  in  attempts  to 
progress  vocationally.  That  is  where  individxxal  has  made 
an  attempt  to  perform  at  a different  Job  and  apparently 
been  forced  back  to  previous  one.  Or  where  individual 
has  had  excessive  number  of  Jobs.  (More  than  three  per 
year)* 

» 

any  one  year  - not  average  over  period  since  leaving  school. 

Level  2 

Job  experience  which  does  not  reflect  a failure  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  as  in  level  1 but  which  does  not 
indicate  progress  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  It 
is  simply  for  persons  with  Job  experience  limited  to  one 
Job  with  no  indication  that  progress  was  made  prior  to 
leaving  it  to  enter  Service. 

Level  3 


Job  experience  which  Indicates  ability  to  change  Jobs  and 
make  a satisfactory  adjustment.  Job  may  appear  more  desira- 
ble to  Individual  but  not  clearly  higher  as  defined  by  DOT 
- / 

ana /or  wages . 
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Level  4 

Job  experience  -irtiich  reflects  definite  ability  to  seek, 
find,  and  retain  a Job  which  is  of  a higher  level  (fi- 
nancially or  DOT- wise)  than  first  Job. 

Level  3 

Job  experience  which  reflects  the  individual's  ability  to 
move  from  short  term  Jobs  to  better  full  time  Jobs  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  Progress  and  variation  are  im- 
portant here.  (Variation  should  not  be  to  the  degree 
to  warrant  including  the  individual  in  level  l) . 

Level  6 

Job  exi>erience  which  reflects  definite  progressive  verti- 
cal mobility  in  several  Jobs. 

Level  7 


Job  experience  which  indicates  progress  from  Job  to  Job 
plus  progress  with  an  employer  which  is  recognized  by  the 
givinf;  of  supervisory  responsibility. 


